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Rossini. 


{Among all the obituary notices, whether of the French or 
English press, we have seen nothing better, probably shall see 
nothing better, than these few words in the London Musica? 
World, evidently feom the heart and pen of its editor, Mr. J. 
W. Davison]. 


< Friday week Gioacchino Rossini died, aged 
49. 
“Neither the sun nor death,” said Rochefou- 
cauld, “can be looked at steadily ;” and, while the 
grave has hardly closed over its prey, we are as 
unable as unwilling to write critical biography. 
The time for that will come. Meanwhile it is 
more congenial to indulge in whatever fancies 
may be suggested by the event which has taken 
away an illustrious man. 

The giants of music are almost extinct. One 
by one those who made the first half of this cen- 
tury forever famous have departed, and now 
Auber stands alone, last of his race. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Cherubini, Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, Schumann, Meyerbeer and Ros- 
sini have successively been stricken down by the 
enemy which comes equally to all. It would be 
bad philosophy to mourn over what Swift called 
“a thing so natural, so necessary, and so_univer- 
sal as death ;” but these departures of men whose 

resence filled the world, leave a blank indeed. 
hey do not, however, affect us alike. Of the 
composers just named, some were called away in 
the midst of work, having to lay down the pen 
and leave their task unfinished, at the bidding’ of 
resistless fate. In these cases submission is hard. 
We think of what might have been had Men- 
delssokn, or Schubert, lived on through twice his 
years; how he would have enriched the world 
y many a beautiful and imperishable creation. 
To see such possibilities vanish forever, and not 
to complain, requires a sublime faith in the or- 
dering of things possessed by very few. But in 
other cases we can be more reconciled. “After 
labor cometh rest,” and there is a fitness, which 
analogy everywhere makes us recognize, in the 
falling asleep of an old man whose life’s task has 
been accomplished. So, now that Rossini, having 
lived six years beyond the “three score years and 
ten,” and done all the work he had to do, rests 
finally, acquiescence in an event so natural—we 
had almost said so happy—is far from difficult. 
Such a death—to use the quaint language of 
Jeremy Taylor—“is like the + aot ot of ripe 
and wholesome fruits from a pleasant and florid 
tree.” Thoughts of this kind, however, do little 
to qualify our sense of the great gap which Fri- 
day week’s event has made. While living, Ros- 
sini was a link between us and an heroic age 
wherein he played the part of a hero. More 
than that, his presence was a glory to the gener- 
ation that has lost him. He stood among the 
contemporaries of his later years like a grand old 
oak among a crowd of saplings, or, like Jupiter 
among the minor gods. Auber apart. there is 
nothing now but saplings, and the Dit minores 
have Olympus to themselves. 
_ We can look with complacency at the long life 
just terminated. [t was an example of the un- 
broken sunshine in which some favored mor- 
tals bask. Almost without effort Rossini be- 
came famous. From the time when he wrote 
his first opera, to the day when Guillaume Tell 
consummated his work and his renown, he trav- 
-elled an easy and flower-strewn path. Content 
with the success thus achieved, he lived in keen- 
est enjoyment of whatever it brought, the centre 
of a circle which included all that was famous in 
literature and art. A career such as his excites 
no strong emotions, and possesses no absorbing 
interest. It can be looked at as one looks at a 
pastoral landscape, or at the summer sea. Un- 





fortunately, but fewchances of making such a 
comparison are afforded. Pastoral landscapes.and 
summer seas, are common realities, but Rossini’s 
life verges upon the ideal. Most often the man 
who achieves anything great has to tread a weary 
path, now and then to fall, and, it may be, to des- 
pair of rising. In such a case the struggle is in 
proportion to the prize; the scars of conflict to 
the laurels of victory. But of experience like 
this Rossini had little or none. There were few 
obstacles in his way, and those he encountered 
fell down before him, like the walls of Jericho be- 
fore the Israelitish trumpets. 

Happily in keeping with his history are the 
works which will preserve Rossini’s memory green 
throughout all future time. His music reflects 
the joyousness of the life he led. Bright, spark- 
ling, even in its melancholy like the grief of a child 
behind which laughter is ever lurking, it will al- 
ways be the cause, asit is the result, of happi- 
ness. Such harmony between a composer's works 
and his circumstances or temperament is not rare. 
The individuality of Haydn, of Beethoven, and 
of Mendelssohn, for example, stands out vividly 
in their respective creations. Art is the better 
for this, because, served by many minds, it em- 
bodies every variety of sentiment, and becomes 
as cosmopolitan as humanity itself. Leaving to 
others all grave and serious thoughts, Rossini be- 
came, because he could not help it, in some sort 
the Democritus of music. Let those who think 
lightly of him on that account, think lightly, also, 
of the ordinance which has made laughter as nat- 
ural as tears, and far more pleasant. 

The genial old master is dead, but not his in- 
fluence. They sang a Requiem over his body on 
Thursday in the Madelaine, pleading in accents 
dictated by himself for “eternal rest.” In one 
sense, however, there can be no rest, eternal or 
other, for Rossini. Ages to come, the composer 
who has just disappeared from our midst, will 
exert an active influence over the minds of men. 
They may write “Hic jacet” on his tomb, never 
on his works. 





(From the London Times.) 
Rossini. 

The death of aman who has influenced his art 
and his times like Gioacchino Antonio Rossini can. 
not he passed over with merely a passing record of 
the fact. The illustrious musician departed this life 
on Friday night, the 13th inst., at his apartments in 
the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. 

The biography of Rossini has been written over 
and over again, although no really valuable life of 
him, accompanied by a judicious critical survey of 
his works, can be said to exist. The latest and most 
comprehensive—G. Rossini, sa vie et ses euvres, by 
M. Alexis Azovedo—which originally appeared in a 
Evench musical journal called Le Meénéstrel, and has 
since been published in a volnme, by the proprietors 
of that journal, for the benefit of the “ Association 
des Artistes Musiciens ” in Paris, is, after all, but a 
sort of historical rhapsody, a studied eulogy from 
end to end, in which even more than justice is done 
to Rossini, and less than justice to other composers 
of deserved celebrity. Rossini, however, stands in 
need of no such one-sided panegyric. Several of his 
eperas will only perish with the art of music itself, 
while, perhaps, searcely one of them could be search- 
ed without revealing ‘something made up of the 
durable stuff that sets time and fashion at deflance. 

Rossini was bern on the 29th of February, 1792, 
at Pesaro, formerly belonging to the Papal States, 
now a part of the kingdom of Italy ; and consequent- 
ly died in his 77th year. We shall hardly be ex- 
pected to give a criticism in detail of his life and 
works, nor can we glance at his early studies or at 
his early productions before his commencing his bril- 
liant career in the field of dramatic music, which 
must wait a better opportunity. Rossini’s master in 
counterpoint and composition was Stanislao Mattei 
—himself a favorite pupil of the famous Padre Mar- 





tini. His first opera, Za Cambiale di Matrimonio, 
produced at Venice in 1810, is now forgotten ; while 
scarcely ‘more than a quartet and the overture are 
known of his second—Demetrio e Polibio—given at 
Rome a yeer later. Nor have more than a 
very few pieces from his next seven operas (includ- 
ing L’Inganno Felice and Pietro del Paragone) es- 
caped oblivion. These, written with almost unex- 
ampled rapidity (all in 1812, or thereabouts) gained 
for their author no solid reputation—little, indeed, 
beyond that of almost unparalleled facility of pro- 
duction. The opera which first made him famous 
was Tuncredi, brought out during the Carnival of 
Venice at the Teatro Fenice, in 1813; and this was fol- 
lowed, some months later, by Z’/taliana in Alyera, at 
the Teatro San Benedetto, in the same city, and with 
a success in no degree inferior. By these two works 
the young composer had shown himself equally a 
master of opera seria and opera buffa. His style, too, 
was now thoroughly matured, and what has ever 
since been recognized as the school of Rossini—a 
school which has found more pang 4 good, bad, 
and indifferent, than probably any other in any art— 
may be said from that moment to have declared it- 
self. Tuncredi and L’Italiana in Algeri still iive, and 
are still revived from time to time; nor is there 
much chance of their being irrevocably laid aside, 
whatever progress dramatic music may make toward 
evil. Their melodies, ever fresh and beautiful, alone 
would save them, apart from the fact that, after their 
manner, they are bond fide works of art. The vogue 
thus obtained by Rossini was hardly sustained by 
his next opera, Aureliano in Palmyra—Milan, 1814 
—which was almost exclusively a success for Velluti, 
the famous evirato ; but it was, if possible, increased 
hy Jl Turco in Italia, composed for the Scala, in the 
autumn of the same year, and at once accepted as a 
worthy pendant to L’Jtaliana in Algeri. Il Turco 
was followed by an opera seria, entitled Sigismondo 
(Venice, 1815), of which nothing, except an air (af- 
terwards introduced by Madame Pasta in another 
work), has survived, and Sigi lo by Elisabetta, 
Regina d’Inghilterra (Naples, 1815), which even 
Spohr, who owned little affection for the Italian 
school, tells us, in his Selbst-Biographie, contains 
some of Rossini’s best music. At any rate Elisabetta 
had an enormous success, and is specially remem- 
bered as the opera in which Rossini first set the ex- 
ample of writing his own ornaments and “ fioriture,” 
which previously, in accordance with long custom, 
used to be either prepared or extemporized by the 
singers themselves. The overture, borrowed by the 
too frequently indolent genius from Aureliano in 
Palmyra, is the same now invariably performed be- 
fore I! Barbiere di Siviglia, the original overture to 
which last is now never played. Among the sing- 
ers in Elizabetta were Manuel Garcia, the famous 
Spanish tenor, the father of Malibran, and Tsabella 
Colbrand, who afterwards became Rossini’s wife. 
The San Carlo, where it was produced, was at that 
time considered the first lyric theatre of Italy. Elis- 
abetta was followed by Torvaldo e Dorliska (Rome, 
1815), an opera seria, which failed, and Torvaldo e 
Dorliska by Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rome, 1816—at 
the Teatro di Torre Argentina), an opera buffa, which 
was hopelessly condemned on the first night, but 
now, more than half a century later,is perhaps the 
most popular of all operas except Mozart’s Don Gi- 
ovanni. The history of Z/ Barbiere, and its first per- 
formance, when not a note of the second act could be 
heard, in consequence of the turbnlent opposition 
made by the friends of Paesiello, its triumph at the 
second performance, and the attendant consequences, 
are too familiar to all who interest themselves in 
musical matters to need repeating. Nor can we do 
moro than state that J/ Barbiere was successively 
followed by Otello (1816—Teatro del Fondo, Na- 

les), Cenerentola, (1817—Rome), and La Gazza 
Ladra (1817—the Scala, Milan.) Happily each of 
these works, which materially increased their author’s 
fame, endures and is likely to endure. To these 
succeeded Armida (Naples); Adelaida di Borgogna 
(Rome) ; Mosd in Egitto (Naples); Adina, on the 
same subject as Boieldieu’s Calif de Bagdad (Lis- 
bon) ; Ricciardo e Zoraide (Naples) ; Eduardo e Cris- 
tina (Venice) ; La Donna del Lago (Naples, 1819) ; 
Bianca e Faliero (Milan); Maometto Secondo (Na- 
ples) ; Matilda di Shabran (Rome) ; Zelmira (Na- 
ples) ; and Semiramide. Among the foregoing some 

































































two or three are wholly nnknown in’ England. 
Macmetto subsequently became Le Siéye de Corinthe, | 
and Mosé became Moise—both re-written and greatly | 
extended for the Grand Opera in Paris. Riceiardo 

afforded the first idea of that florid bracura style af- 

terwards brought to perfection in Semiramide. Sem- 

iramide itself, popular to this day, and the last of 

Rossini’s purely Italian operas (his last, indeed, com- 

posed in Italy), was first plaved at the Fenice in 

Venive, February 23, 1823, with anything but the 

success that has universally attended it since. 

After going to Vienna, and—much to the chagrin 
of Beethoven, who was nothing if not German— 
turning the heads of the fickle Viennese, Rossini vis- 
ited London. How the great Italian, who sung and 
piaved jast as well as he composed, and was not less 
prepossessing as aman than gifted as a musician, 
was everywhere welcomed and féred in the English 
capital, may be remembered by many still living. 
Into his cnreer as director of the Opéra Ttalien in 
Paris, where, after much opposition, both interested 
and disinterested, his music had acquired extraor- 
dinary popularity, where be had composed — the 
charming little opera of J/ Viaggio a Reims (for the 
“ fétes du Sacre”’ of Charles X.—June, 1825), snbse- 
quently developed into the yet more fascinating 
Comte Ory, where, in Le Siéye de Corinthe and Moise, 
he had given colossal dimensions to two of his earlier 
Ttalian works, and where on the 3d of Angust 1829, 
he crowned the edifice of his glory with his immortal 
masterpiece, Guillawne Tell, we cannot possibly en- 
ter; noris it necessary to say one word shout the 
universally popular Srebat Mater, a masterpiece in 
another style. Enough that, from the prodaction of 
Guilloume Teil until the day of his death, Rossini, 
though it is known that he has written, more espee- 
ially of late years, a yreat many pieces of various de- 
scriptions—among the rest the famons Stabat (1832) 
some sacred choruses, and, very recently (1864), | 
what he modestly styled a‘ petite messe,” of which 
every one speaks in raptures—he has published, or 
allowed to be published, very little, What were the 
actual reasons for his comparative cessation from la- 
bor his most intimate friends would — find it difii- 
cult to explain, for he himself could never be brought 





to talk seriously on the subject. The loss to art 
through the obstinate reticence of so great a genius 
may be readilv imagined; bat he had purchased | 
leisure by hard toil and working of the brain enough 
to wear out a stronger frame. 

Rossini’s first wife (Colbrand) died at Bologna 
in 1845, and two years later he married Malle. 
Olympe Pélissier, his second. From 1836 to 1847, 
he lived in* retirement at Bologna, occupying him- 
self with agriculture and painting, and employing 
some of his leisure in teaching Alboni, then. a prom- 
ising young yirl, to sing. Thence he moved to 
Florence ; and in 1853, his health being mach im- 
paired, hy the advice of his doctor, quitted Florence 
for Paris, which he never afterwards left, dwelling 
during the simmer in’ a villa he had built for him- 
self at Passy, and during the winter in apartments 
in a house at the corner of the Rue de Ja Chaussée 
d@’Antin. At Paris, where, after a time, his health 
was completely restored, he was the object of atten- 
tion and solicitnde from high and low, enjoyirg, as 
one of his enthusiastic admivers says—“ une vérita- 
ble royauté intel ectuelle, consalté, écouté, admire 
comme jadis Goethe et Hamboldt, s’occupant de 
font et de tous avee une activité, une solicitnde, une 
bonté, dont il fant renoncer b Vidée.”” The descrip- 
tion is but simple truth. Rossini was sought out 
and courted, not merely on account of his fame as a 
composer, but for his wit, his hamor, his amiahitity, 
and general goodness. With him has departed one 
of the most remarkable geniw-es and one of the 
kindliest spirita of the nineteenth century. 











Gioacchino Rossini. 
(From the Orchestra), 

Boeventy-six years ago, on a day which only falls 
numerically once every four years, the wife of a strol- 
ling horn-player in Ttaly gave birth toa child. after- 
wards destined to hand down a name imperishable in 
the annals of song. The Swan of Pesaro, as he 
came to be called, was | prn in the then States of the 
Church, of parents inured to the poverty inherent in 
a er musician's life. His mother was a sing- 
er in a humble operatic way ; his father a player in 
the orchestra. The fjne flexible voice and musical 
attainments of young Rossjni were soon turned to 
geod account; for when only ten years old we hear 
of him taking the second horn with his father, and 
making one of the chorus in these nomadic perform- 
ances; ang subsequently he was employed to sing 
in the churehes of Bologna. In that city, when his 
voice broke at the age of fifteen, he was placed under 
the tutelage of the Abbé Mattei, who taught him the 
prineipies of harmony and composition, but, in defi- 








hooks. Instead of working at first principles, and so 
building up a system from its foundations, Mattei set 
before his pupil the best compositions of the great 
masters, tanght him to analyze them, and explained 
the various steps by which they had bcen created. 
But youthful genius burst the trammels of scholastic 
discipline. ‘Do I now know enough to compose an 
opera ?” asked the impatient student; and a reluc- 
tant assent being given, young Rossini set to work, 
not in precise defiance of his preceptor’s theories, but 
with an intuition which in many instances forestalled 
them. It was atime when Italian art was on the 
wane, when the great old school was Jeft without a 
representative, when Cimarosa was dead, and when 
there was net enough ability to supply the fierce need 
of Italy for music ; not enough masters for the ready 
audiences. Into this gap Rossini plunged, after only 
a twelvemonth’s study of musical science under his 
clerieal teacher. In 1808, the lad of sixteen years 
old praduced a symphony and cantata—his first-fruits, 
which have perished. In 1810 his first opera, equal- 
ly forgotten, was bronght ont at the San Mosé thea- 
tre in Venice: a one act trifle which was favorably 
noticed as the work of a clever boy, but which has 
gone the wav of the many immature efforts of young 
geniuses. By the time he was twenty, however, Ros- 
sini had gained popularity by the production of va- 
rious Ttalian operas, and shortly after that age (in 
1813), his name resonnded throughout the world as 
the composer of ‘7/ Tuncredi,” the melodies of which 
(especially “Di tanti palpiti”) spread wherever street 
organs, itinerant bands, or the human voice could 
reach. The fascination of Rossini’s light and bril- 
liant music indeed soon became universal, influenc- 
ing even a German public to the detriment of their 
own great composers then flonrishing—among them 
Beethoven himself. The success of this opera fired 
the young composer’s soul, and roused his ambition 
and enormons productiveness. For the next ten 
years Rossini continued to produce with wonderful 
rapidity, thongh unfortunately quality and quantity 
did not always go together. About 1814 he entered 
into an arrangement with the manager of the San 
Carlo Theatre, at Naples, by which he was to re- 
ceive a salary of about £500 a year, and to produce 
in return about three operas annually. One of the 
first of the works produced was the well-known 
“Llizahetta, Regina di Inghilterra”’ which, despite 
some faults, still holds the stage. In rapid succession 
were produced “7/ Barbiere,” “Otello.” “La Ceneren 
tola,” and “La Gazza Ladra,” besides an immense 
number of songs, symphonies, and cantatas. Each 
of these operas, as it was produced, was the signal 
for a fresh outburst of enthusiasm in favor of the 
young composer. To this rule there was only one 
exception. ‘J Barbiere” had been treated only just 
hefore by the veteran Paisiello, who was exceedingly 
popular amongst his fellow-countrymen, as well as 
in the country of his adoption—France. Hence, 
when Rossini’s daring to compete with Paisiello on 
his own ground was announced, a strong party of 
champions of the latter determined to oppose it by all 
means in their power. On the first night of the ope- 
ra the curtain drew up before a thoroughly prejudiced 
audience, which hissed piece after piece as it was per- 
formed. ‘The opera seemed to be a total failure; but 
on the second night the impartial public were his 
judges ; their verdict established the work as a tri- 
umphant success, and it has ever since been univer- 
sally accepted as one of the few masterpieces of com- 
ic opera, and one of the two greatest works of its 
composer. . 

At Milan, in 1817, were produced “Cencrentola” 
and “La Gazza Ladra”—the last one of the most 
telling and delightfal among Rossini’s many works. 
“ Mosé in Eqitto,” which he wrote for the San Carlo 
theatre, in 1818, is anknown to the English Jovers of 
opera in its original form, owing to its Scriptural 
subject; but under a disgnise it has been given as 
“Pietro Evemita,’ and as “Zorn.” A similar bute 
more successful change was effected in the case of 
“Maometto Secondo,” which failed at Naples, but was 
subsequently adapted, in France, to the story of the 
siege of Corinth, and is still played under the title of 
“LD Assedio di Corinto.” For the San Carlo Rossini 
produced “Mosé in Egitto” and the“ Donna del Lago’; 
but in 1822 he put an end to his engagement with the 
manager, His marriage followed ; and then, having 
been invited to superintend the production of his op- 
era “Zelmira,”’ at Vienna, he left Naples for that city 
in 1822. Here he remained for about a year, pro- 
ducing “Szmiramide’—the most German in feeling 
of all his works—in time for the Carnival of 1823. 
The work obtained an immedinte success amongst 
the people for whom it was written, but it has never 
shared the popniarity of the composer's other works, 
either in Italy or in England. From Vienna Rossini 
came to London, where it seemed as though the mu- 
sical py lic could not do enough to testify their ad- 
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ance of the general rule, refused to allow him any | 








miration. He stayed for five months, and on his de- 
parture carried away a substantial proof of the Brit- 
ish love of his art. In that short period he received 
for lessons and concerts no lessa sum than £10,000. 
From London Rossini went to Paris. For the Grand 
Opera there, on the occasion of the famous “Oath of 
Charies X.,” he produced a pice d’occasion, entitled 
“V1 Viaggio a Reims.” ‘Two years later he recast, as 
stated, the “Muometto,” and produced ** The Siege of 
Corinth ;” then followed the ‘Comte Ory,” and in 
1829 was produced the final and crowning triumph of 
the composer, “ William Tell.” 

His reception in England was in strong con- 
rast with the opinion tirst formed of him by the 
French, Dating January 24, 1824, Ebers, the author 
ef “Seven vears of the King’s Theatre’? thus speaks 
of the opening of the season with “Zemira.” “The 
opera was Rossini’s, and that composer, along with 
his wife, Mme. Colbran Rossini, having heen engaged 
for the senson, the composer himself took his seat at 
the pianoforte during the first three nights of the per- 
formance. Tle reputation acquired by Rossini gave 
a powerful attraction to his name, and his appearance 
in the orchestra was loudly welcomed.” And Lord 
Mount-Edgeumbe in his “Musical Reminiscences” 
speaks of the ardent féring whieh the composer en- 
joyed in society. He “was so much engaged in 
pleasures and convivial meetings, as well as singing 
with great profit in private, that he neglected his en- 
gagement with the theatre and did not complete the 
opera he was to have composed.” Curiously enough, 
the French reversed the judgment of their neighbors 
and of the world at large. They did not care for Ros- 
sini; they even hissed the “Guillaume Tell,” as a 
work too German! This indignity, and the silly 
reason assigned for it, broke Rossini’s patience ; and 
in his rave he vowed never to write for the stage 
again. With him ira was no brevis furor; he kept 
the threat only too well: his masterpiece {and he 
then knew it to be that) was his last opera. He 
won'd trust no more the fickle judgment of the mul- 
tiiude, and he ceased to produce, so far as the stage 
was concerned, in the very prime of life, at the early 
age of thirty-seven. But scorn of “the many-headed 
brute” was not the only reason connected with this 
fatal vow ; he was growing rich, and independent of 

ublie opinion. His wife had brought him a very 
arge fortune, and the sums paid to him annually for 
the representations of his operas were amply sufli- 
cient for the maintenance of his household even on a 
somewhat extravagant scale. In addition to this 
property, Charles X. had bestowed upon him a pen- 
sion of 20,000f. annually, with the honorary title of 
“inspector general of singing in France.” There 
were no duties attached to the office ; but in the war- 
rant for the appointment a clause was inserted pro- 
viding, that should circumstances ever render its abo- 
lition necessary, a pension of 6000f. should be assured 
tothe maestro. Such a circumstance occurred soon 
after in the abdication of the King. His office was 
abolished, and Rossini set himself to plead with the 
liquidators of the civil list for the settlement of his 
pension. While this process was going on he of 
course remained in Paris, and it is said, that in or- 
der to induce the commissioners to take a favorable 
view of his ease he lived with all the externals of the 
most abject poverty. As soon, however, as a decis- 
ion was given in his favor he retired to a palace which 
he had purchased at Bologna and had fitted up with 
all the luxury that money could command. The 
trick has often been cast in his teeth by hostile erit- 
ies, but the French public forgave him the ruse, and 
tried to make up, by adulation as exaggerated as their 
former censure, for the indignity put upon him by a 
Parisian audience and a Parisian press on the pro- 
duction of the “William Till.” He had already ex- 
perienced how fickle the popular judgment might be, 
when he was staying at Vienna, in the zenith of his 
repntation. Tt was ata banquet given by him there 
in honor of his wife, his art, and his cook ; for Ros- 
sini was a voluptuary in all things. The spread was 
worthy of Luenllus ; and inthe midst of the guests’ 
discussion of the best wines and viands, shared by the 
most brilliant wits of the Austrian capital, a huge 
crowd gathered outside the house, attracted by the 
fame of the composer and the announcement that he 
and his friends intended to give a musical perform- 
ance on the balcony. Great was the disappointment 
of the multitude on hearing that no such perform- 
anee was likely to take place; and Rossini good na- 
turedly offered to gratify them since they were bent 
on having an a/_freseo concert. A piano was placed 
upon the baleeny, and the maestro, with his table 
napkin hanging from his button ho'e, sat down and 
sang aritornello from “Elizabetta.” ‘Lhe audience 
applauded lastily ; “Viva ! viva ! sia benedetto ! an- 
cora! ancora !” was vociferated with all their might 
by athonsand voices. David and Mile. Eckerlin 
then advanced and sang a duet, which was followed 
by the same plaudits and the same entreaties to con- 
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tinue. Nozzarri succeeded with a cavatina from 
“Zelmira,” and then the maestro wrought the enthu- 
siasm of the assembly toa climax by singing, with 
his wife, the admirable duet from ‘‘Armide,” “Cara 
per te quest’ anima.” THe intended that the delicious 
accents of the duet should close the concert, and at- 4 
tempted to retire amid the applause which followed 
it. His intention being perceived, however, the cries 
of “Bravo!” were changed for others of “Fora! 
fora! il maestro!” and he was obliged to advance to 
the border of the baleony and bow his acknowledg- 
ments to the excited multitude. A cry of “Cantare ! 
Cantare!” then proceeded from all sides, and the 
maestro replied by singing in his gayest manner the 
famous melody from ‘/l Barbiere’—‘“Figaro qua, 
Figaro la.” This ended, he considered the matter 
carried far enough, and retired into the interior, or- 
dering the shutters to be closed and the lights upon 
the balcony put out. But though he had had enough 
of it, the crowd had not, and when it perceived that 
there was no hope of the concert being continued, it 
became enraged beyond all bounds at the disappoint- 
ment, and gave vent to its fury by throwing brick- | 
bats at the windows of him in whose favor, only a few 
moments before, it had witnessed so idolatrous an 
enthusiasm. Had it not been for the intervention of 
the police, it is probable the outrage would have been 
carried to a serious extent. No bad illustration of 
the favor of a mob. 

Since the production of “William Tell’? Rossini 
has given little to the extra-dramatic world ; beyond 
a cantata here and there, a couple of masses, and a 
rechauffé of an old opera under the name of ‘Robert 
Bruce,” nothing of interest came from his pen, save 
the ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” in the long interval between 
1829 and 1868. The thirty-nine years have been 
devoted to gastronomy, to the cultivation of bons 
mots, and the adulation of artistic society. In 1855 
he settled down in Paris, and up to his death became 
the centre of an adoring coterie. He bent his mighty 
genius to the cracking of jokes and the inventing of 
dishes. Something of laziness or of premature steril- 
ity must have mingled with that early pique, for cer- 
tainly Paris tried hard to obliterate the memory of 
his wrong. He received the homage of a sovereign ; 
he was dubhed “divine” ; his little traits and mildest 
witticisms were chronicled in the newspapers with an 
assiduity and an hyperbole of which only French 
journalists are capable ; he wrote exaggerated com- 
pliments in the slhums of young lady artists; and 
thus he lived, in the midst of his medals and orders 
and flatterers and scores, until he caught that attack 
of bronchitis which on Saturday, November the 14th, 
put an end to his life and plunged Paris into mourn- 
ing. The Sunday art papers in that capital came 
out with a black edye and contained the most effu- 
sive expressions of regret. In the language of one of 
them, “Death has opened to Rossini the way to that 
Empyrean where the Greeks placed their demigods ; 
Paris is hastening to render to the dead a funeral 
which can only be an apotheosis and the preface of 
immortality.” 

But exaggeration apart, no one denies to Rossini 
the respect cue to his great worth. The testimony of 
no less a man than Mendelssohn may be recorded 
among the cloud of witnesses who confess Rossini’s 
geniality and greatness. In a letter from Frankfort, 
in July, 1836, Mendelssohn wrote thus :—Early yes- 
terday I went te see Ferdinand Hiller, and whom 
should I find sitting there but Rossini, as large as 
life, in his best and most amiable mood. I really 
know few men who can be so amusing and witty as 
he, when he chooses : he kept us laughing incessant- 
ly the whole time. I promised that the St. Cecilia 
Association should sing for im the B minor Mass, 
and some other things of Sebastian Bach’s. It will 
be quite too charming to see Rossini obliged to ad- 
mire Sebastian Bach; he thinks, however, ‘different 
countries, different customs,’ and is resolved to howl 
with the wolves. He is enchanted with Germany, 
and when he once gets the list of wines at the Rhine 
Hotel in the evening, the waiter is obliged to show 
him his room, or he could never manage to find it. 
He relates the most laughable and amusing things 
about Paris and all the musicians there, as well as of 
himself and his compositions, and entertains the most 
profound respect for all the men of the present day 
—so that you might really believe him, if you had 
no eyes to see his sarcastic face. Intollect, and ani- 
mation, and wit sparkle in all his features and in 
every word, and those who do not consider him a 
genius ought to hear him expatiating in this way, 
and they would change their opinion.” 

Rossini’s illness for the two days before his death 
was a slow agony, and he suffered a real martyrdom. 
His body was literally on fire, so greatly did the in- 
flammation consume him. From time to time he 
moaned out—“I burn; ice, ice !” and this was readi- 
ly given him as a final solace. He sometimes took 
the hand of his wife, who never left his bedside, and 





covered it with kisses. Together with the name cf 
Mme. Rossini, which he was almost always uttering, 
that which he most frequently pronounced was Jean, 
an old attendant who had shown great devotedness to 
his master. Moreover, some friends never ceased 
succeeding each other in waiting on him; namely, 
MM. Vaucorbeil, Michotte, Perazzi, Ivanoff, S. Tam- 
burini, and Dr. Fortina. Mme. Rossini, revising her 
first decision, had allowed the Abbé of S. Roch to 
have access to the dying man, who confessed to him. 
On Friday, at two, the Curé of Passy administered 
extreme unction, and half an hour after the patient 
lost consciousness. A laborious breathing alone in- 
dicated that life remained. Atten at night he ut- 
tered his wife’s name, and that was the last word he 
spoke. At eleven he was thought to be dead, and 
a light was passed close to his eves; but the upper 
lids opened. A little after midnight he expired. 
The following list of Rossini’s, chief productions 
may be of interest :— 
















A.D. 
Tl pianto d’Armonia (Cantata)......ee00..0005 reer 
Symphony for the Orchestra........... eoeeoseacies 1809. 
Quartet, two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello.......1809. 
La Cambiale di Matrimonio (Opera).........+ cccces lOO. 
L’ Fquivoco stravagante (Opera). .........0ce eens .. 1811. 
Didone Abbandonata (Cantata)..........00++ Pere 
Demetrio e Polibio (Opera)... ... ccc cece cece eeeeeee 1811. 
I'Inganno Felice (Opera). .......+- ose verKeus stents 1812. 
Ciro in Babilonia (Opera). .. «1812. 
La Scala di Seta (Opera). ............ 1812. 
la Pietra del Paragone (Opera). .......ee..eeee00.. 1812. 
L’Occasione fa il Ladro (Opera). .......++0e.-08 oe 01812. 
Tl Figlio per Azzardo (Opera). ......eeeseeeececeees 1813. 
Tamereds (Opere). ..6..csecess cccceces 1813. 
L'Ttaliana in Algeri (Opera) 
L’Aureliano in Palmira (Opera) ............00ee008 1814. 
Fgle e Irene (unpublished Cantata).............55 1814. 
11 Turco in Italia [Opera]. .......++++ Perreere .) UF 
Klisabetta [Opera]......... + DSTA. 
Torvaldo e Dorliska [Opera]. .....+eseeeeeeesceeeeeeISI6. 
Tl Barbiere di Siviglia [Opera]............ sevsees . 1816. 
La Gazetta [Opera]....... auakceseksonsence xekeesies Dee 
Od) Paeeker ceo ueees bus 1816. 
Teti e Peleo (Cantata... ........+ ee are 1816. 
Cenerentola [Opera]......... ee 
La Gazza Ladra [Opera]............+ 
RRNA TIS, ok co 6 ccvccien seccesccscee 
Adelaide di Borgogna [Opera] 
Mose in Egitto [Opera]............0005 ee ee 
Ricciardo e Zoraide [Opera]....... ena centes scccwccehGlee 
Ermione [Opera]. ........++++ énkheseesed eaeouee ae 


Eduardo e Cristina [Opera]. .. 
La Donna del Lago [Opera]... 
Cantata [for the Royal féte at 











Bianca e Faliero [Opera]. ........ 
Maometto Secondo [Opera]. ........00.0005 
Cantata for the Emperor of Austria ane k 
Matilda di Shabran [Opera].........+.++- Oeevenée 1821. 
La Riconoscenza [Cantata performed for Rossini’s 

benefit at Naples]...... Cee eceveneocecesenesoes 1821. 
Zelmira [Opera]......... daedunaweséee euebieene 1822. 
Il Vero Omaggio [Cantata]...........+ coccce-cecseed Ran. 
Semiramide [Opera].......-.0006 eoccrcccccccecces sd heads 
Sigismundo [Opera].........+++. Woke ceecabecetecct 1823 
Tl Viaggio a Reims (Opera]......eec cece ceveeeeeeees 1825 
Te Siége de Corinthe [Opera]...... . 
Moise [Qpera]..........eeeees . 


Le Comte Ory [Opera]... 







Guillaume Tell (Opera). ..........seeeeeceseccerens 
Nea h ern tenreurciscsouee PACT Te ee 2 

Les Soirées Musicales........e+++s00 eecccccecese . 1940. 
Four Italian arlette. ...cccccesccccssccvcsccccscces 1841. 
Stahat Mater. ..c.csccees ieeeses deckeasenws xuuseas 1842, 
Faith, Ilope,and Charity [Three Choruses]......... 1843. 
Robert Bruce [Opera]. ........cccccscccrsccce errr.’ 
Stanzas to Pius the Ninth........ . 1847 


Mass composed for M. Pillet-Will............ eoeess 

Cantata performed by 4000 singers and instrumen- 
talists at the Distribution of Prizes at the Paris 
Exhibition. 





(From the Atheneum.) 


Gioacchino Rossini. 


The last man of genius bunt one who belonged to 
the greatest musical period that Enrope has yet seen, 
—the contemporary of Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerheer, Paer, Mayer, Zingarelli, 
Donizetti, Pacini, Bellini, M. Auber, Paganini, De 
Bériot, Ernst, M. Moscheles, Hummel, Chopin, MM. 
Liszt, Thalberg, and a score of other artists, whose 
place there is small present chance of being filled— 
almost, it may be added, the greatest man of genius 
in the glorious list—Rossini—born at Pesaro on the 
29th of February, 1792, died on the 13th of this 
month, in Paris. His health had been failing for 
some time past ; his mortal illness, which lasted for 
some fortnight, we are told, was terribly painful. 
Everything that science and devoted ministration 
could do to alleviate his sufferings and to prolong 
his existence was done, but in vain. 

For the moment, it is impossible to do more than 
group together a few facts and characteristics re- 
garding the life and works of one of the most origi- 
nal artists, in every sense of the word, who ever en- 
riched the art he practiced. There is no want of 
anecdotes, correspondence, of personal recollections, 
within easy reach, such as will make a comple‘e and 
distinct biography of Rossini, one full of interest and 
instruction ; but the duty of the hour is simply, in a 
few words, to assemble a few of the known facts of 
his brilliant and singular career. This week it must 





suffice to state that Rossini was a native of Pesaro ; 
one of a family of obscure musicians, the son of a 
very beautiful woman, doomed to strugyle into life 
and celebrity under the conditions of poverty and 
meagre instruction. His first master, he told Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, was one Prinetti. But he seems to 
have mastered the secrets of music almost by in- 
stinct. His jovousness of temperament, seconded by 
a prodigious memory, encouraged him in boustfal 
contempt of “rule and governance,” in apparent 
contempt of thought and labor. ‘The tale goes that, 
afier having taken some dozen lessons in counter- 
poing from Padre Mattei, le asked his professor 
whether he had learnt enough to enable him to 
write operas; and, on receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, flung down his exercise book, and busily 
and boldly set to work for the stage. This, how- 
ever, is possibly an exaggeration of the facts. There 
are persons born so richly organized that they can 
dispense with the study which is necessary to men 
of genius of the second order. So far as his own 
words can be relied on, Mendelssohn, whose amazing 
technical command of the pianoforte was only one of 
his myriad attractions, never hammered away as a 
child at the keyboard, though he commanded it like 
aripe, strong man while he was yet a mere boy. 
Moazart, again, got into counterpoint, without learn- 
ing it under the Abbé Volger. ‘The fact that these 
examples have been abused and pleaded by the arro- 
gant and the lazy has nothing to do with their histo- 
rical truth, 

Rossini, at all events, had no mistrust in assault- 
ing the theatre of his country at a very early age. 
There were singers in those days; and the boy, be- 
ing an exquisite singer himself, was tempted to lav- 
ish his genius on the vocal portion of his operatic 
music, careless of dramatic interest—not very scrup- 
ulous as to instrumental ingenuity. ‘The orchestras 
for which his early operas “ La Seala della Seta” 
and “Tl Pietro del Paragone,” were composed, be- 
longing to such small theatres as were accessible to 
him, must have been paltry enough. There was no 
temptation for one so sensuous, so abundant in mel- 
ody as he was, to study, to refine, to meditate new 
combinations. And yet there is nothing in the 
orchestral music of any country more provocative, 
more original, more various, than the introductions 
to Rossini’s overtures—as, for instance, those to 
“T/Ttaliana,” “La Gazza,” “Il Barbiere,” “ Tan- 
credi,” ‘ Cenerentola,” “La Donna,” “ Semiram- 
ide,” “ Le Siége de Corinthe” (with its glorious 
march), and “ Guillaume Tell.” In the first quality, 
which every overture should possess, that of com- 
manding attention from the very first stroke of the 
orchestra, they are only equalled, not exceeded, by 
the overtures of Weber. As his curtain-tunes pro- 
ceed, the composer's habitual carelessness, in filling 
up every prelude by receipt, beeomes evident. On 
the other hand—though here, also, too little solicitous 
as to repetitions of known forms—he watched his sing- 
ers rigorously ; and not without reason. Many, if 
not all, of the florid embroideries which are lavished 
over his opera-songs, and which by stupid hearers 
have been confounded with the original idea under- 
neath, were expressly noted down by himself, in 
order to deprive his executants of their right of pri- 
vate judgment. It is certain that the ornamental 
passages and eadenzas noted in Rossini’s music have 
a style which nothing can supersede, nor replace 
without certain loss. 

It is impossible, for the moment, to range accord- 
ing to order the amazing series of his Italian operas, 
poured forth during a period less than twenty years 
in duration. Among these were “L’Italiana,” with 
its incomparable “ Pappataci” trio for three men, 
and its nobler finale, ‘‘ Pensa alla Patria,”—“ Bian- 
cae Faliero,” with its pompous duet, and its quar- 
tet with chorus, “ Ciel il mio labbro,’, not exceeded 
in climax and excitement by the finale added by him 
to “ Moi-e” (“Most”) for the opera at Paris— 
“ Taneredi,” with ‘Di tanti,” scribbled down in 
haste. while the rice for the Italian’s dinner was 
seething—and its two superb duets,—“ II Barbiere,” 
the comedy of Beaumarchais, which, told in the 
most deliclous of melodies, to the most perfect of 
dramatic forms, will never die, so long as remains on 
the stage the echo of a singer, or the shadow of a 
lover, or the spark of one of the rare old buffoons of 
the Italian theatres. This ‘ Barbiere,” by the way, 
had at first a contested success, Paisiello’s setting of 
the samc story being then in possession of favor. 
But after a night or two the work had won its place, 
and such a brilliant ronown for its writer, as even 
in their best days neither Paisiello nor Cimarosa had 
altogether ever mastered. Jossini’s early works 
were poorly paid, for “ rights of authors” there were 
none, at least in Italy, and managers could do such 
unheard of things as embezzling the privilege of rep- 
resentation by purloining a copy of a score; but 
they produced enough to satisfy the carcless wants 
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of the young Pesarese. He became at once the fa- 
vorite of his conntrymen, and more, of his country- 
women. Besides being a great genins and having 
a ready wit, such as few have commanded (which a 
thousand anecdotes remain to attest), he was singn- 
larly handsome, and successful as a man of intrigue 
and gallantry. To the last (it may be remarked in 
passing), Rossini kept his wonderful freshness and 
poignancy of repartee—his charming though often 
sardonic courtesy of manner, and that pair of eyes, 
at once clear, tender and searching, which must, in 
the heyday of his youth, have been found resistless 
by the passionate ladies of his own country. 

Italian opera after opera was poured out by Ros- 
sini with every conceivable variety of success. Some 
of those the best known may be grouped without ref- 
erence to chronology. Among comic operas, “ La 
Cenerentola,” with its introluction, its concerted 
pieee, “ Questo e nodo,” and its finale rondo, and 
“* Matilda di Shabran,” otherwise “ Corradino,” rich 
from beginning to end in melody, though weighed 
down by the absurdities of its story. Among senti- 
mental operas, ‘ La Donna,” the music of which is 
as a breath from the hills of our north country, and 
(be it marked) essentially different in color from the 
Swiss music to his “ Guillaume Tell” and “ La 
Gazza.” Among works of a higher flight, ‘“ Zel- 
mira ” and “ Semiramide,” and, hest of all, “ Otel- 
lo,”’ the last act of which is, probably, the highest 
expression of Italian tragic music in existence, he- 
cause it the simplest—an act preluded by vet an- 
nother of those exquisite introductions to which we 
have referred, and in its tremendous tragic passion 
sustained by merely two persons with a pathos and 
an audacity which there is no overpraising. Desde 
monna’s willow song (how wonderfully was it ren- 
dered by Pasta and Malibran!) is not more truly 
dramatic than the frenzied final duet, where every 
brillianey of vocal resource is enlisted in the service 
of the jealousy, despair, and death agony of the 
scene. If this marvellous piece of dramatic eoncep- 
tion, where the wildest passion is combined with a 
beauty as symmetrical as that of the Greek statues, 
is now thought slew and cold by those who will 
swallow any amount of Verdi bombast or of Wag- 
ner trash, it may be that the great art of operatic 
singing and acting has died out. 

He died in easy cireumstances. He was twice 
married ; the first time to Madame Colbran, a re- 
nowned Neapolitan prima donna of his day, some- 
what pust her prime. For this lady he wrote his 
*« Zelmira,”’ and she accompanied him to England ; 
when Prince Leopold’s Concerts, at Marlborongh 
House, were “ the rage” in our world of fashion ; 
when Almack’s was in full glory. What a by-gone 
time does this simple statement recall! There is 
probably one only of that brilliant society still in 
the world—Lady Palmerston, then Lady Cowper. 
The stories of Rossini’s vain glory, during his in- 
vasion of England, are countless. Who has not 
heard of his speech to the beanty standing between 
him and the Duke of Wellington—"* Madame, how 
happy should you be, to find yourself placed between 
the two greatest men in Enrope”’? At these Marl- 
borough House Concerts he sang. Rossini was a 
second time married to Madame Pelissier, who sur- 
vives him. 

The great maestro is to be interred to-day, by his 
own express desire, in the cemetery of Pere La 
Chaise, after a stately service at La Madeleine. It 
would be needless and premature to speak of the 
provisions of his will as regards the art he loved ao 
dearly and so superbly adorned ; and the less so, 
since the amount of matter for recollection and anec- 
dote are already so abundant. H. F.C. 


Music Abrowd. 


FRANKFORT-AM-MAIN. — Perhaps the most in- 
teresting event, in the highest musical sense, which 
has oecurred in Germany of late, was the ‘“Fiftieth 
Year Jubilee of the Cecilia Society,” held in the last 
weck of October. The ‘Cecilia’ is the choral soci- 
ety of which Mendelssohn was so fond, and of which 
he speaks in his Letters. It is probably the most 
earnest and high toned oratorio society in the world, 
though not the largest, and its chorus singing the 
best that can be heard anywhere. We may congrat- 
ulate vur friend Dresel on finding such a pleasure in 
store for him, the first thing, on his welcome among 
his relatives and so many old musical friends as that 
Jubilec had drawn together. We translate from the 
Signale : 

“Two days full of festal jubilee and purest joy now 
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lie behind us,—two days which could not have flowed 
hy more beautiful and more untroubled. The festi- 
val began on Wednesday morning (Oct. 28) with 
some vocal pieces of Mozart, Bach, and the two de- 
ceased directors of the Cecilia, Schelble and Messer, 
in the banqueting hall of the Saalbau. The Festival 
address was made by Dr. Eckhard, president of the 
Society, who reviewed the different phases threugh 
which the Society had passed. Then came the pre_ 
sentation of gifts to the Jubilar (for example, a splen- 
did Bechstein grand piano, on the part of another 
musical society, the Museum), of deputations of soci- 
eties from other cities, &c. Some 30 honorary guests 
were present ; we observed, among others, Ferd. Hil- 
ler, the three Lachners, Goltermann, Brambach, 
Krause, Wolf, Schetterer, Bruch, Rust, Klein, Reiter, 
Hasenclever, Mangold,Mickler, Levi, Schlosser,Marf 
purg, Vogt. For the grand evening concert they had 
selected Bach’s B minor Maas,as a symbol of the direc- 
tion to which the Cecilia most fondly dedicates itself. 
And indeed it may well be proud of this achieve- 
ment ; a more perfect performance (if there be such 
a thing as perfection) can hardly be imagined. The 
enormous difficulties with which the work abounds 
were overcome with the ease of play; the light and 
shade was admirable, the sound of the whole chorus, 
alike in forte and piano, ravishing. Of the solo sing- 
ers (Mmes. Bellingrath and Joachim, Herren Otto 
and Schultze) we must signalize Frau Joachim and 
Herr Otto ; Master Joachim played the violin solos 
(obbligato) which occur in the Mass. Add to this our 
excellent orchestra, which played that evening with 
peculiar fervor, and you must admit that we have 
had, in the strictest sense of the word, a model per- 
formance, for which we cannot be grateful enough to 
Carl Miiller, the director. Thursday assembled the 
Society, its guests and many friends in the great 
Hall at a banquet, in which 500 persons took part. 
The festival concluded with a ball, and you may 
form an idea of its magnificence when I tell you that 
nearly 2,000 people were in motion in the Saalbau.”” 

The second “Museum” concert presented a fault- 
less rendering of a Haydn Symphony in D, Beetho- 
ven’s B-flat Symphony, and the JZebrides overture. 
The reporter is not so much pleased with the manner 
in which Herr Wallenreiter, of Stuttgart, sang Beet- 
hoven’s Liederkreis, as wellas that by Schumann on 
poems by Eichendorff. The second Quartet Soirée 
gave the A-major Quartet of Schumann, the E-flat 
Trio of Schubert, and Mozart’s Quartet in F. 

Joachim and his wife, the distinguished contralto 
singer, took part in the third Museum concert ( Vio- 
lin pieces by Bach and Schubert ; Schubert’s great 
piano forte Duo, which is symphonic in the grandeur 
of its ideas and plan, arranged for orchestra by Joa- 
chim, &¢.) On the 9th Nov. Joachim and Fr. Lach- 
ner took part in a charity concert (Violin Concerto 
by Bruch; Schumann’s Genoveva overture ; Cantata 
by Marcello, &c. } 

London. 


Crrystat Patace. At the concert on Saturday 
afternoon the chief feature was an unknown Sympho- 
ny of Schubert—No. 6, in C major—for the first pro- 
duction of which in England (and it has been played 
nowhere else) we are indebted to the spirit of research 
which induced the Crystal Palace directors to send 
one of their most valued servants to Vienna, in order 
to examine the MSS. of the now universally-sought 
Viennese composer and obtain possession of what- 
ever seemed most interesting. Each piece from the 
rich unpublished collection that Mr. Grove was for- 
tunate enough to procure has turned out a real treas- 
ure—a thing the loss of which would have been a loss 
to art. The Symphony in C, in genuine musical in- 
terest, is equal to any composition of Schubert’s with 
which we are acquainted. It has, moreover, the pe- 
culiarity, strange in Schubert, of being of lively and 
cheerful character from beginning to end. How it 
was performed by the admirable orchestra which Mr. 
Manns directs so well, we need hardly say. The 
whole symphony, in its way a masterpiece, was rap- 
turously received, and will be doubtless heard again 
very shortly. The overtures to Guillaume Tell and 





Leonora, which respectively began and terminated the 
concert, were both played in perfection, and the first 
was uproariously encored. A young pianist, Miss 
Marian Buel (pupil of Mr. W. G. Cusins), produced 
a marked impression by her extremely neat, tasteful, 
and wholly unaffected performance of Mendelssohn’s 
very difficult Capriccio Brillante in B minor (with 
orchestral acccompaniments), a well-known Gavotte 
from one of the Suites of J. S. Bach, and a Scherzo 
from a MS. sonata of her own composition. Mus. 
World, Nov. 28. 


These Crystal Palace programmes certainly exhib- 
it great variety. In one the Organ was employed ; 
a Bach Fugue and Mendelssohn Sonata figuring in 
the same company with a Beethoven Symphony (in 
B flat), Rossini’s Siege of Corinth and Mendelssohn’s 
Hebrides overture, arias from Mendelssohn, Rossini, 
Spohr, Meyerbeer, &c. The Times thinks the organ 
experiment entirely successful, “thanks to the admi- 
rable playing of Dr. Stainer.’’ 

In another (Nov. 14), the overture to Euryanthe, 
Mozart’s Parisian Symphony, the Dinorah ‘Shadow 
Song,” Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia (with Hallé for 
pianist), Handel’s “Angels ever bright” (Mme. Sher- 
rington), a part song by Sullivan, and piano solos by 
Henselt and Heller, led to a close in Schubert’s 
“Song of Miriam,” for solo and chorus. This Can- 
tata was a novelty in London, though it has been 
sung years since here in Boston, and the entire music 
published in this Journal. Weare glad to see it so 
highly appreciated. The Times critic says : 


Schubert’s cantata we know apart from its inter- 
pretation (x very bad one) by the Crystal Palace 
Choir, and, therefore, it is possible to speak confident- 
ly about it. The words, let us premise, are by Grill- 
parzer, and the music was written in 1828, in which 
year it was first performed, eight months prior to the 
charming composer’s untimely death. Schubert left 
it unscored, but his friend Franz Lachner has sup- 
plied the omission with all needful reverence, and the 
work is now a cemplete thing. Not so only, but it 
is athing of beauty which we welcome, and shall 
not willingly give back to the obscurity from which 
it has been rescued. Everybody knows that Handel 
treated the story of Israel’s deliverance from Egypt 
once and for all. His majestic music stands, and 
must always stand, alone and unapproachable. But, 
putting it aside, then it is possible to open heart and 
arms to the lesser, but still great, utterance of the 
Viennese master. Milton sang the glories of Para- 
dise without closing the theme to smaller men. 
Therefore, if any Schuberts be living now—which 
we doubt—let them take heart of grace, and set the 
“Song of Miriam” once more. But we must return 
to the Schubert and his version of the heroic theme. 
First of all comes an Allegro giusto in C major, 
“Strike the cymbals, harps be sounded,” which—be- 
sides commencing exactly like “The trumpet shall 
sound” —is marked by a thoroughly Handelian sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose. To it suceeeds an 
Allegretto in F major, “Out of Egypt, on before us,” 
in which, as in the opening movement, a soprano 
solo and chorus are used with much effect. The 
graceful and flowing theme of this movement is ad- 
mirably in contrast with an episode on the words :— 

“Ocean's creatures gazed in wonder, 
Crystal walls on either hand.” 

It would be difficult—out of Handel—to surpass 
the originality with which these lines are treated. The 
music set to them fascinates as only the music of a 
heaven-born genius can. An Allegro agitato—still, 
like every movement in the work, for soprano solo 
and chorus—follows on the words beginning “But 
from far array of battle.” This is comparatively 
weak, but its shortcomings are amply condoned by 
an episode, “But, hark ! that hissing, wailing, mur- 
m’ring,” which leads in magnificent style to an Al/e- 
gro moderato in C minor, “Fis the Lord in all His 
anger.” Here Schubert has to describe the overthrow 
of Pharaoh’s chariots and his horsemen. Right well 
he handles the tremendous story; rising, now and 
then, to a height which makes us more than ever re- 
gret “the deep misfortune of his taking off.” After 
this “fine frenzy,” an Andantino, in E minor, pecu- 
liarly Handelian in structure, comes as a relief. Its 
theme, given first to the solo voice, is repeated in 
chorus ; & curious and weird effect being produced 
by a two-part canon on the octave, beginning‘‘Dread- 
ful sea, so deep and boundless.” The first chorus is 
then repeated with the addition of a fugue on the 
words ‘God has shown his power unbounded.” Poor 
Schubert! One might almost be pardoned for drop- 
ping a tear over this last effort. Such mingled 
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strength and weakness—weakness not his fault—at 
the close of a brief but laborious life, is as touching as 
anything in his pitiable history. The work, however, 
closes well, and leaves an impression only to be ac- 
counted for by that genius which may be helped, but 
never depends upon technical knowledge. 


Monpay Porurar Concerts.—The eleventh 
season opened at St. James’s Hall, on the 16th, with 
a very attractive programme, and, as is now invari- 
ably the case, was attended by a large and apprecia- 
tive audience, the space gained by the removal of the 
organ being fully occupied by the additional com- 
pany in the orchestra. The instrumental pieces con- 
sisted of Mendelssohn’s stringed quartet in D major 
(Op. 44, No. 1), Boccherini’s sonata in A major, for 
violoncello and pianoforte; Beethoven’s sonata in E 
flat (Op 7), Mozart’s quintet, for clarionet and 
strings; Dussek’s sonata in B flat for pianoforte and 
violin; thus comprising a specimen of first-rate excel- 
lence, of almost every school of classical chamber 
music with which the enterprising conductor of these 
concerts has familiarized the London public. Even 
if the older school of pianoforte music was not on this 
occasion directly represented, we had traces of it in 
the melodious passages of the allegro of Boccherini’s 
sonata, which, though of course mainly representing 
the later Italian style, recalled, in part, the simpler 
phrases of Handel’s pianoforte music. To dwell on 
the excellence of the performance of these pieces 
would necessarily be to repeat, for the eleventh time, 
what has been said during the ten preceding seasons. 
We would, however, specially single out the exquis- 
ite finale of Mendelssohn’s quartet, Presto con brio; 
the allegro in Boccherini’s sonata; the final allegretto 
in Mozart’s quartet, not necessarily as exhibiting a 
superiority in the performance, but from their sur- 
passing beauty affording the highest gratification to 
the listener. It would be unjust to omit the mention 
of Herr Pauer’s admirable performance of Beetho- 
ven’s sonata, and of the melodious sonata of Dussek, 
in which he was most efficiently supported by M. 
Sainton. The vocal music comprised a song of Ben- 
edict’s, “I know a song,” and one by Schubert ‘The 
young nun,” in the first of which Miss Edith Wynne 
received an encore.—Choir, Nov. 28. 

The programme of the second concert (on Monday 
last) was as follows :— 

Trio, in D major, op. 70, No. 1, piano, violin and ‘cello. 


: Beethoven. 
Song. ‘‘Ave Maria,” Miss Edith Wynne........ Schubert. 
Sonata in G, violin, piano acc........ee.ceee eee Porpora. 
Sonata, in F, No. 18, piano alone. ........seeeees Mozart. 


Fragments of unfinished quartet—strings. .. Mendelssohn. 

Song, “I know & 8ONG,”’......ccccceesscecccce Benedict. 

Septet, in D minor, piano, flute, oboe, horn, viola, ’celio 

and contra bass....ceseeee cee cece eeeeeeene Hummel. 

Hummel’s septet is not only the finest show-piece 
of its very industrious composer, but one of the finest 
show-pieces ever written in which the pianoforte has 
a leading part. That it was safe in the hands of so 
good a musician and practised a pianist as Herr 
Ernst Pauer, backed as he was by six such skilled 
performers on the other instruments as Messrs, Rad- 
cliffe, Barret, Wentland, Henry Blagrove, Reynolds, 
and Piatti, we need scarcely add; nor is it necessar 
to describe the satisfaction with which the entire wor 
was listened to by the audience, who applauded each 
movement as became them. Porpora’s violin sonata 
(introduced for the first time), is interesting as a spec- 
imen of a master who was the great Joseph Haydn’s 
first instructor. The finest of the four movements 
into which it is divided is the third, an animated and 
ingeniously develeped fuga. The concluding aria is 
pretty, but the rest is somewhat dry. The whole is 
full of those “‘trills” for which Porpora was notori- 
ously famous, and with which, on a special occasion, 
a certain Emperer of Austria was so mightily divert- 
ed at Vienna (where Porpora habitually resided). 
The sonata was superbly played by M. Sainton, from 
end to end, and the distinguished Toulousian fiddler 
was recalled to the platform at the conclusion with 
applause the hearty unanimity of which showed how 
welcome to all was his re-appearance at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. The pianoforte accompaniment 
played (hew we need not say) by Mr. Benedict, is not 
the composition of Porpora, but of Ferdinand David 
of Leipsic. Mozart’s Sonata in F is one of the most 
masterly and beautiful compositions dedicated by that 
wonderful genius to the pianoforte, or, as in his time 
it was called, the ‘‘clavecin.”” Herr Pauer deserves 
no less credit fer his taste in selecting such a work 
than for the careful steadiness with which he played 
it from beginning to end.— Times, Nov. 24. 


Musical Correspondence. 
Music in Philadelphia. 


Puttapetpuia, Noy. 29.—When reading in your 
valuable Jeurnal the notices, furnished either by cor- 














respondents, or culled from onr daily papers, of the 
various concerts, especially of Chamber music, which 
are given in our city, it has not unfrequently occurred 
to me, that as an old concert attendant and one who 
is much interested in seeing a pure musical apprecia- 
tion cultivated here, I should like to bring to your 
notice a series of concerts, heretofore somewhat pri- 
vate in their character, which, however, have exerted 
a very powerful influence in educating the musical 
taste of our city. I allude to what are known, in a 
limited circle, as Parton Concerts, which were in- 
stituted nine seasons since by a lady well known asa 
teacher of the piano. 

Freely expending her time, strength and “money, 
and always engaging the best talent the city could 
supply, with the one object kept steadily in view of 
advancing the musical taste, she has with unflagging 
patience and perseverance, and in spite of innumera- 
ble difficulties, steadily pursued her path. This sin- 
gleness of purpose, sinking deeper and deeper into 
the unfathomable depths of artistic thought and de- 
velopment, has year by year extended the circle of 
its influence, until the parlors, in which the concerts 
were first given and from which they have received 
their title, could no longer hold those who were anx- 
ious to attend, and it was found necessary to divide 
the company and give eavh concert twice. As this 
involved double trouble and increased expense, last 
season Miss Jackson was induced to take a small 
Hall, where not only the whole number of subscribers 
could be accommodated, but invitations extended to 
many members of the profession who were showing 
an interest in the progress which this work, begun in 
so unpretentious a way, had made. 


But although the concerts of theeighth season were 
found to be quite equal to any of the same character 
given in the city, the aim was not yet reached, name- 
ly, the permanent formation of a superior Srrine 
Quartet Cuius, for without this it was felt no 
further progress could be made. 

How was thi to be accomplished? There was but 
one way,—the idea was a bold one, especially for 
Philadelphia, but it was promptly responded to when 
proposed, and in the course of a few weeks $900 was 
subscribed, in sums of $50 and $25, and Ferdinand 
David, of Leipzig, was written to, to recommend a 
young violinist fully capable of leading and conduct- 
ing a string quartet. 

The result of this effort was the introduction into 
our city of Mr. Gotthilf Guhlemann, who not only 
brought with him his Leipzig diploma as a superior 
violinist and pianist, but who has most satisfactorily 
verified it on the two occasions on which he has ap- 
peared before the public. The first of these was at a 
Matinée given to a choice audience of between three 
and four hundred, who were invited to hear him short- 
ly after his arrival here, when he played in a highly 
artistic manner Lipinski’s Concerto Militaire for Vio- 
lin, and Chopin’s Concerto in E-minor for Piano. 
His power as an able quartet player was also seen in 
the admirable rendering of one of Haydn’s string 
quartets. But be it remembered that in this quartet 
it was not the first violin taking the lead and the oth- 
er instruments following after, but it was one perfect 
whole emanating from those four instruments as the 
expression of the ideas of the master mind who had 
created them. 

At the first of this season’s Parlor Concerts, given 
onthe 21st of this month at Natatorium Hall, the 
programme presented to a highly appreciative audi- 
ence was: Haydn’s string quartet, No. 10 ; Etude and 
Gondellied for Violin, by F. David, played by Mr. 
Guhlemann; a vocal male Quartet Serenade, by 
Abt; Andante and Variations by Handel and Valse 
by Chopin for Piano, both played by Mr. Guhle- 
mann; Romanza for Violoncello by Franchomme, 
played by Mr. R. Hennig, late of New York, and 
now a member of the Parlor Concert Quartette Club, 
a violoncellist of uncommon ability, both as respects 





the quality of his tone, his depth of expression, and 
his facility of execution ; two songs by R. Franz and 
Carl Polko, fer soprano, and Beethoven’s glorious 
D-major Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 
Seldom has a programme been interpreted to an au- 
dience in so truly artistic a manner as this one. The 
satisfaction seemed universal, and I felt that now in- 
deed Philadelphia had taken a thorough step forward 
in musical culture, and that, if this string quartet, 
composed of Messrs. G. Guhlemann, Wm. Stoll, Jr., 
Theo. Bocttzer and R. Hennig, would continue 
through the winter to study as it has done through 
the past eight weeks, it will be ready to rival any in 
the country. For this good work, then, for the estah- 
lishment of a thoroughly artistic string quartet club 
is a goed work for music, we must thank the Parlor 
‘Concerts, and by the way, as I write, I remember 
that it was also through their influence that your val- 
uable friend, Mr. Otto Dresel, was a few years since 
invited to this city to give some of his delightful Pi- 
ano Concerts, and that the last night he was in the 
city, after he had finished his own concerts, he gave 
one of these very Parlor Concerts, where I listened to 
him with the most intense satisfaction. 

What shall I say then in conclusion ? Simply this, 
that singleness of purpose in a good cause, no matter 
how unostentatious it may be in its beginning, if per- 
severed in, must result in permanent good ; or, in 
other and better words, “‘a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” PROGRESS. 

Mr. F. L. Ritter’s Concert in New York. 

Parvapetruta, Dec. 1.—On the evening of Nov. 
26th, the lovers of true music in New York were en- 
abled to hear a concert of which every number in the 
programme was artistic. No virtuoso playing, at the 
expense of real musical sentiment ; no arrangements 
of popular airs ; but the selections, all from the works 
of Mr. F. L. Rirrer, were full of poetical feeling 
and scholarly writing. The programme was as fol- 
lows : 


First Symphony, in A major. 
Larghetto. Andante. Menuetto. Allegro molto. 
Hafis Songs |From the Persian]. 
a}. ‘‘Als ich sum ersetn male dein Angesicht er- 
blickte.”” 
b]. ‘‘Zwei Paradieses-Lauben.*’ 
ce]. ‘Ich dachte dein.” 
a] ‘*Wo Engel b ausen.”’ 
Mr. August Kreissmann. 
Scena ed Aria [with orchestral accompaniment), ‘‘Alfin 
mi sia concesso.”’ 
Mme. Raymond-Ritter. 
Overture to ‘‘Othello.” 
Hafis Songs : 
a]. ‘Holder Ost.’’ 
b]. ‘‘O lachle nicht so wunderschén.”’ 
ce}. ‘Ich will bis in die Sterne.” 
Mr. Kreissmann. 
The Forty-sixth Psalm. ‘ 
Mme. Ritter and Chorus. 

These selections were wisely made and presented 
the genius of Mr. Ritter in many different aspects. 
The Symphony in A is a solid and noble work. The 
theme of the Andante, in particular, is beautiful, and 
the graceful Menuetto unites the clearness of a theme 
that Bach or Haydn might have written to the rich 
coloring of modern instrumentation. The Hafis’ 
Songs, tender and oriental, were beautifully sung by 
Mr. Kreissmann, of your city. Mme. Raymond-Rit- 
ter interpreted the impassioned scena from ‘‘Alfieri’s 
‘Antonio e Cleopatra,” a dramatic and effective com- 
position, but needing more than one hearing for com- 
plete understanding ; and the solos of the Psalm. 
The “Othello” overture is indeed a wonderful work. 
It is more a “symphonic poem” than an overture ; 
no mere preparation for Shakespeare’s tragedy, but 
rather, in its large proportions, a resumé of the whole 
plot. Aclear, manly theme, alla marcia, seems to 
belong to Othello himself, while a gentle and sweet 
motif suggests Desdemona. Iago appears to have 
no distinct theme appropriated to him, but we trace 
his subtle influence in a motif which finally results in 
a masterly fague, progressing with a fatal sureness, 
rising to the climax of the overture, then a lamenting 


melody, and all is finished. 
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The Psalm abounds in noble effects, from the 
melody and calm beauty of the aria: “There is a 
river,” to the striking imitation of the double chorus, 
“The heathen raged.” It was finely sang by Mme. 
Ritter, and the Harmonie Society provided the cho- 
rus, supported by an orchestra and Mr. E. J. Conol- 
ly, organist. The effect of the chorus was injured by 
a harshness of tone and unsteadiness in the voices, as 
also by that disregard of the more delicate shades of 
forte and piano, against which our oratorio directors, 
everywhere, struggle vainly. The orchestra played 
for the most part well, although we must except the 
extraordinary misunderstanding at the close of the 
first Aria in the Psalm, which, but for Mme. Ritter’s 
musician-like steadiness, would have entirely spoiled 
its effect. We would also give Mr. Conolly credit 
for his sympathetic pianoforte accompaniments to the 
Hafis’ Songs. 

Such was Mr. Ritter’s concert, and we rejoice to 
have been in New York to hear it. E. 8. J. 


To the Editor of Dwight’s Journal. 
Srr :—In giving the programme of my recent con- 
cert, your N. Y. correspondent “F,”’ having most 
singularly, but no doubt, unintentionally, omitted 
the name of Mme. Ritter, who so ably assisted, while 
at the same time mentioning all the other persons 
concerned, allow me to record here, not only that my 
wife sang the Scena ed Aria (set to words adapted by 
her from Alfieri’s “Antonio e Cleopatra”) with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and the solos in the 46th 
Psalm, but also that I composed those works express- 

ly for her voice and vocal resources. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, F. L. Ritter. 


New York, Dec. 14.—On Saturday evening Mr. 
Thomas gave his Ist Symphony Soirée, with Herr 
von Inten (pianist), the Mendelssohn Union, and or- 
chestra of fifty. 


Overture, ‘‘Semiramide”’.........+..cseccccescess Catell. 
8 Motets, (Chorus and Orchestra................ Mozart, 
4th P. F. Concerto, G, op. 58............+.... Beethoven. 
hk ho Se ee eee Schubert. 
ist Symphony, B flat, op. 38 ..........e0e0e Schumann. 


The Semiramide Overture is now in rehearsal by 
by the Philharmonic Society for 2nd concert and is, 
in my opinion, a mediocre prodaction, unworthy of a 
place on Mr. Thomas’s programme. 

The 23d Psalm was performed for the first time at 
the concert of the Arion Society, and of course was 
sung at that time by male voices, whereas in the 
present instance a female chorus was substituted. It 
is a delightful composition and the instrumentation is 
peculiarly attractive. 

Mr. Von Inten, who played the charming Beetho- 
ven Concerto from memory, exhibited quiet compo- 
sure, an excellent technique, and a thoroughly artis- 
tic spirit ; but he lacks force, and his hands seem in- 
capable of accomplishing tkat which his heart and 
head so evidently feel and understand. 

The concert closed with the very beautifal Schu- 
mann Symphony in B flat. I gladly take my posi- 
tion among the advocates of Schumann, and can say 
with truth that to me his music means more than does 
that of any [?!] other author. If the most steadfast 
upholder of the ancient (perhaps because it 7s so) can 
listen to the Larghetto of this Symphony without 
seeing and feeling that Schumann stands in the very 
foremost rank of the brotherhood of genius, then I can 
only say that from my heart I am sorry for him. 

Of the general performance I am reluctant to speak: 
for I can say but little in praise. The wind instru- 
ments were unaccountably and exasperatingly kinky, 
as likely to hit wrong notes as right ones. The 
strings were infinitely better. As for the singing, the 
Motets went moderately well; but in the 23d Psalm 
the female chorus was hopelessly ‘“draggy” and un- 
certain as to the proper volume of voice. The audi- 
ence numbered some 1200 and was, mainly, a serious- 
ly and earnestly attentive one. 

Here is the programme of Mr. Thomas’s 2d Sun- 
day evening concert, (Dec. 5). 





Overture et Scherzo, op. 52.........00....005 Schumann. 
Notturno, ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’. ..Mendelssohn. 
Grande Fantasie, ‘“Tannhauser’’...........++00+ Wagner. 
Overture , “‘Robesplerre”. .....ccccccccccsccccsecs Litolff. 
Ballet de Ia ‘‘Reine de Saba”... 2.0.0.0... ce eee Gounod. 
Marche Hongroise, ‘‘Rakoczy”......65  seseeess Berlioz. 


Mme. Gazzaniga and the little Hess children again 
appeared and were cordially received. Master Willie 
plays the violin with an aplomb which would do credit 
to many an artist of greater age and experience, and 
his tone is wonderfully strong and clear. 

On Sunday evening Mr. Thomas gave his 3d Sun- 
day concert, with the following orchestral selections : 


2 movements from Posthumous Symphony. ...Schubert. 
GTN, ODS OD, 5 5055.55 505 05005 6 5%0 0095 084 Soe ee Ge 


Grande Egntasie, ‘‘Robert”’.........6...0500 Meyerbeer. 
SPOR, IIE BIEL, 5 6.0 v0.00 tie oes v cemeeis Rossini. 
Allegretto, 7th Symphony............0ee0008 Beethoven, 
cmessnp te dactg Biches, Le OCT Liszt. 


The soloists were the same as at the last concert, 
and were grected with the usual favor. The two 
movements from the Schubert Symphony are very 
charming and were very popular here last winter, for 
they were given at one of the Brooklyn Philharmone 
ies, at one of Mr. Thomas’s Symphony Soirées, and 
also at several of the Sunday Evening Concerts. 
This season they are to be played at one of the N.Y. 
Philharmonics. F. 


Parts, Nov. 22.—The attraction at the Theatre 
Lyrique during the past week has been the ever de- 
lightful ‘‘7/ Barbiere” ; but often, from all this light 
and warmth and music, the wind would wander to 
the dreary caveau of the Madeleine, where the body 
of the composer was laid prior to interment. On 
Friday the remains of the maestro were removed to 
the church of the Trinity, where on Saturday, the 
2lst inst., the obsequies took place. The music per- 
formed at the church was as follows : 


Morceau du Stabat.......ceceeseesssseevecerees Rossini. 
Soli by Tamburini, Gardoni, Miles. Nilsson and Bloch. 
Duo du Stabat. 
Mme. Alboni and the Marquise de Caux (Patti). 
Pro peccatis. [Sung by Faure]. 


TROTYMOM. 00 cccccccecs scccevesse seeseccevesses Mozart. 
Stabat, de Pergolese. [Sung by Mile. Nilsson. 
NE Ee ee re ee Rossini. 


Sung, [without accompaniment] by Motes. Krauss, 
Grossi, Miles. Nicoliniand Aguisi. 
Priére de Moise. 
Soli by Mmes. Alboni, La Patti, Nilsson and others. 


Three hundred executants, pupils of the Conser- 
vatoire, artists, and celebrities, took part in these ex- 
ercises. 

At the Pére la Chaise the funeral orations were 
pronounced by C. Doucet, Amb. Thomas, D’Ancona, 
Perrin, St. Georges, and Elwart. 

One of the journals in commenting upon the cere- 
monies says: “Mlle. Nilsson a chanté le Stabat de 
Pergolese, avec une voix pleine de larmes.” Not 
badly said, certainly, although the expression “tears 
in the voice” is not new. 

At the Cirque Napoleon to-day we had the Hrora 
Symphony, Weber’s Euryanthe Overture, Overture 
to “William Tell,” Andante religioso (Mendelssohn), 
and Marche Hongroise (Berlioz). The playing of the 
orchestra is not always unexceptionable, but the Tell 
Overture was performed in a manner which I have 
never heard equalled. 

At the Theatre Lyrique this evening we are to have 
“Tl Barbiere,” the overture to Semiramis, &c. 

“William Tell” was announced for to-day at the 
Grand Opera, but owing to the illness of one of the 
singers, it is postponed. AL A.C. 

Paris, Nov. 29.—The musical events of the week 
past have been as follows: At the Grand Opera two 
representations of the ZZuguenots with Mme. Hamak- 
ers (debutante) as Urban, and on the 28th inst. a 
“representation extraordinare” of “Guillaume Tell,” 
on which occasion a bust of Rossini crowned with cy- 
press was brought forward amid great applause. At 
the Italian Opera, where Patti reigns, we have had a 
reprise of Semiramide and a performance of Linda di 
Chamounix, while at the Theatre Lyrique Rossini’s 
Barbier and Glack’s Iphigenia in Tauris have been 


the attractions. Apropos of the work last mentioned, 
the following words of Berlioz, written many years 
ago, are not without their significance at the present 





day. In speaking of Spontini’s Vestale he says: 
“The proper rendering of such a work requires cho- 
ruses who know how to sing and to act; a powerful 
orchestra; a leader of great ability to conduct and 
animate them ; and above all it demands that the ex- 
ecutants shall be penetrated by the sentiment of ex- 
pression ; a sentiment which is, to-day, almost ex- 
tinct in Europe, when the most monstrous absurdi- 
ties become wonderfully popular, and when the style 
which is the most trivial and false is the one which 
has in the theatres the hest chance of success.” 

The testament of Rossini contains the following 
clause : 

“T request that, after my decease and that of my 
wife, there shall be founded at Paris—and exclusive- 
ly for the French—two prizes, of 3000 francs each, to 
be given annually, the one to the composer of the 
best musical work—religious or lyrical—in which, 
melody, so neglected to-day, is to be adhered to; 
and the other to the author of the words, prose or 
verse, to which the composition shall be applied ; 
these must be perfectly adapted to the music, and at 
the same time be in accordance with the laws of mo- 
rality, to which writers do not always pay sufficient 
attention.” 

At M. Pasdeloup’s popular concert to-day the Ref- 
ormation Symphony of Mendelssohn and Mozart’s 
E-flat Symphony were performed. AL A.C. 
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Concerts. 

Harvarp Musicat AssocraTion. The 
third Symphony Concert (Dec. 10) had the usu- 
al attentive, sympathetic audience, and appeared 
to give even more than usual pleasure. This 
was the programme : 

Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus”.......00...se0.e0: Beethoven. 

Aria, ‘‘Erbarme dich,” with Violin obbligato, from the 

Passion Music (according to St. Matthew)........ Bach 


Mrs. C. A. Barry and Bernhard Listemann. 
Violin Concerto, (“‘Hnngarian”), in D minor. (First 











time in this country).............. eseeeeees-dOachim. 
Bernhard Listemann. 
Overture to ‘‘Genoveva”’........+ «++ ebarssee Schumann. 
Songs, a. ‘‘Wandl’ich in dem Wald des Abends”’.. Franz. 
b. “Song of Spring”......e...seeee Mendelssobn. 
Mrs. C. A. Barry. 

Symphony, in D, (No. 2, Ed. of Breitkopf and Hartel.) 

Haydn. 


The “Coriolanus” Overture, brief as it is, 
one of the greatest works of genius, aglow to the 
very core with concentrated thought and passion, 
concise, swift, fatal as Macbeth, was more success- 
fully rendered than we have heard it here before. 
The shock of the abrupt, fiery chords came with 
electric suddenness and precision; the gloomy 
agitato of the leading theme, and the unspeaka- 
bly tender beauty of the episodical motive, had 
the fine accent and the light and shade they 
needed. In the time that one could speak or 
think of a tithe of its beauties and touches of ge- 
nius, the brief, swift, marvellous creation has gone 
by, and it is a chance if many a listener, intent as 
he may have been, and spell-bound, has had time 
even to remember how this or that tender phrase 
of a reed instrument or horn, winding so natu- 
rally into the midst of the scene, stole with a sub- 
tle and delicious warmth to his heart. The over- 
ture was composed for a drama of a poor German 
play-wright ; yet it is Shakespeare’s Coriolanus 
none the less; and as the angry chords grow 
fainter and more fitful at the end, till they die 
out amid murmured fragments of the troubled 
first theme, you feel the type of a strong, proud, 
wilful life storming itself away and falling spent, 
annihilated, in the struggle with the higher 
powers. 

Fitly, after those implacable chords, followed 
the plea for mercy in the Bach aria: “Erbarme 
dich.” Mrs. BARRY sang it in these concerts 
two years ago, but now for the first time with 
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the proper accompaniments, namely the quartet 
of strings as Bach wrote if, and his organ part 
(incongruously replaced before by the piano) 
written out by Robert Franz fora pair of clari- 
nets and bassoons. These accompaniments were 
smoothly played, much better than before, and 
yet not quite subdued enough for the contralto 
voice, which, kept in the same range of tones, 
does not easily stand out in full relief against the 
instruments, or, rather, figure as an independent 
instrument among the rest, unless it be one of 
exceptional weight and strength, which Mrs. Bar- 
ry's voice is not. Sweetness, purity, a certain 
sincere, soulful quality, constitute the charm of 
her tones and her singing; it is more refined 
than powerful, more genuine than (in the com- 
mon sense) effective. She sang the broad, sus- 
tained, trying melody, so tender and contrite, 
with great artistic beauty and expression ; and, if 
some hearers could not at once find themselves 
at home in music so long kept unjustly from them, 
there were many into whose hearts it did sink 
deeply and was richly, quietly enjoyed. The 
eftect was only slightly troubled by just a shade 
of difference in pitch, chiefly noticeable at the 
outset, which we think must have been owing to 
some overwrought and anxious intensity on the 
part of the violin obbligato, forcing the tone up a 
trifle. Still the part was beautifully played by 
Mr. LisTEMANN ; a little nervous he might well 
be, any one might be, on the eve of his own solo» 
a formidable task indeed, besides that it was real- 
ly his debut here before a classical, exacting au- 
dience. 

The Concerto by the great violinist Joachim, 
“in the Hungarian manner,” of which we heard 
now, for the first time, the first and principal 
movement only (the whole would have occupied 
an hour) proved a very interesting work. To 
all the technical difficulties and intricacies of a 
piece calculated to show all that modern virtuos- 
ity can do, it unites fine originality, deep feelinz, 
and unbroken logical consistency through all its 
apparent freedom of form. There is a long or- 
chestral prelude, in a wild and melancholy vein, 
relieved by a sweeter strain, prefiguring the two 
principal themes,—one quaintly Hungarian and 
sad, the other cheerful and serene and very love- 
ly,—which the solo violin takes up and varies 
and develops with exhaustless energy and wealth 
of fancy. - Like a swift mountain stream it now 
smoothly glides, now shoots a precipice, now 
foams and frets over the rocks and pebbles, bu 
keeps up ever the continuous flow; the surprises 
are as natural and graceful as they are unexpect- 
ed; each new phrase or flowery figure scems to 
unfold of necessity from what goes before, and all 
from the first germ. The orchestration, too, en- 
riches and illustrates charmingly, often employing 
very modern combinations and effects, without 
being at all far-fetched or meretricious. Mr. 
Listemann was fully equal to the interpretation 
of it. All he lacks is that largeness of tone which 
so distinguished his master, the composer himself. 
But a purer, truer and more subtly penetrating 
tone we never hear. His execution in every 
kind of passage is of consummate evenness, puri- 
ty of outline, and finedistribution of accent. He 
plays with remarkable energy and fire, wholly 
absorbed in the music. Whether in the eloquent 
and feeling statement of the main theme, or in 
the lovely episode in thirds and sixths, or in the 
rapid runs and foriture, or in the large, self-ac- 








companying passages, especially the very ingeni- 
ous and interesting cadenzas, all was masterly 
and riveted the general attention. The orches- 
tral task, too, by no means easy, was happily 
achieved. Mr. Listemann was enthusiastically 


recalled. We hope there may yet be a chance 
to hear the whole of this noble Concerto. 

Schumann’s overture to his one opera, Genove- 
va, deep, subtle, tender, almost mystical in feeling, 
yet refreshed with breezy horn passages, has been 
given each year in these concerts, and still im- 
proves upon acquaintance. It is surely one of 
the best of romantic overtures, and this time was 
remarkably well played. 

The songs with piano (Mr. J. C. D. PARKER) 
were beautiful in themselves, and very sweetly 
sung by Mrs. BARRY; especially the quiet, ten- 
der melody from one of the last sets by Robert 
Franz. The beauty of the accompaniment, how- 
ever, with its imitations and polyphonic subtlety, 
would be more appreciated in a smaller room. 
Ditson is to publish it with English words. The 
“Song of Spring,” one of the last composed by 
Mendelssohn, being more buoyant and vivacious, 
naturally told more on the audience, coming as 
it did too after so many serious pieces mainly in 
minor keys. But it was not the best piece for 
the singer, and it lost some of its brightness by 
being set down from the original key of A. 

A perfect recreation after that serious pro- 
gramme was Haydn’s genial and delightful Sym- 
phony in D, one of the twelve composed for Salo- 
man in London. From beginning to end it is full 
of exquisite felicities, and they consist, as usual 
with Haydn, in the art of making the most of a 
few simple, happy thoughts, by reflecting, multi- 
plying, modifying their faces as it were ina thou- 
sand mirrors. But this is a mechanical and life- 
less simile, whereas the Symphony is all alive and 
human. How every instrument gives back the 
word with its own coloring and characteristic 
comment ! how charmingly the themes are passed 
from voice to voice! how the melodic impulses 
inspire even the slow basses, horns, fagotti, so 
that each gets his share and figures in the fore- 
ground of the discussion, and yet without the 
slightest importunity ! This old Symphony was, 
once, many years ago, familiar in Boston, but few 
knew how rich and beautiful it was tillnow. For 
never before was it played here by such an or- 
chestra, never with such delicacy, such light and 
shade, such spirit. Mr. ZerRAHN’Ss careful re- 
hearsal had removed all the dust and cobwebs 
from the old picture and restored it in its fresh 
and glowing colors, its clear, perfect outline. It 
was most heartily enjoyed. Verily the art of 
Symphony was as perfect in this first great sym- 
phonist as it has ever been; this, with his sunny, 
childlike nature, makes him enjoyable even after 
Beethoven and Schubert. The revival of Haydn’s 
Symphonies in these concerts, among other good 
fruits, has had the effect to create a demand at 
the music stores for four-hand and eight-hand pi- 
ano arrangements of them. They are played and 
studied together in many houses; aud this is the 
very best sort of musical culture for our young 
piano-players. In this connection, too, we may 
allude to the excellent service which Mr. LANG 
has been doing, now for the third winter, in as- 
sembling a hundred: or two of his pupils and their 
friends on the Thursday preceding that of each 
concert, and, with the aid of a brother pianist 
(Mr. Perano), playing over the entire pro- 
gramme to them with historical and analytic ex- 
planations. Such is the educational influence of 
the Symphony Concerts. 

Miss ADELAIDE ParLuipps, who has but a short 
time to stay with us, having accepted an operatic en- 
gagement for some years abroad, gave a concert at 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, which was 
one of the best of its kind, the miscellaneous. The 


“gems” of song and instrumental solo, chief attrac- 
tion to the many, were grouped within an uncom- 
monly good “setting,” to-wit an orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. B. J. Lane, which opened the concert with 
the first movement of the “Italian Symphony,” and 
closed it with Beethoven’s carly and genial overture 


| 





to the Ballet : “The Men of Prometheus,” which it 
was a treat to hear after many years. Both works 
were nicely played, and with spirit; so were the ac- 
companiments to solos. Our noble Contralto never 
was in better voice, and was richly enjoyable in Ros- 
sini’s Di tanti palpiti and the duet from Semiramide, 
interesting selections just now, and suited to her bist 
voice and manner. The recitative to the former piece 
was nobly delivered. There was much serious beau- 
ty and pathos in her opening piece, “Adieu de Marie 
Stuart,” by Niedermeyer. Each of these efforts call- 
ed forth enthusiastic applause, followed by that fatal 
fruit of encores, English ‘‘ballads,” which sound bet- 
ter elsewhere than in a public concert room. Miss 
Grancer’s frank, bright, true voice, fresh and bird- 
like, without ‘‘a tear’’ in it, or any affectation thereof, 
revelled prettily in the French Nightingale air from 
Les Noces de Jeanette, and bore its part well in the 
Semiramide Duet. Mr. Rupo~pasen sang a Ro- 
manza from Maria di Rohan with good voice and 
style ; and Mr. MacponaLp, whose tones are sweet, 
showed more power and spirit than he had before 
seemed capable of, in an Italian recitative and roman- 
za by Arditi. Miss Atice Dutton played Men- 
delssohn’s Serenade and Allegro gioioso (piano with 
orchestra),neatly, conscientiously and tastefully, only 
needing more force, which she will gain with time. 
Liszt’s Fantasia, too, upon the Sextet from Lucia she 
played from memory, and with sure mastery. Her 
modest, simple manner prepossessed all in her favor. 
Mr. ListemMeENN’s violin playing was wonderful, but 
his selections hardly worthy of so fine an artist. That 
“Sclavonic” Fantasia by Vieuxtemps, is but an in- 
congruous, tedious string of extravaganzas ; but there 
were enough lond listeners to insist upon a double 
dose of it. The“ Rondo des lutins” by Bazzini,a Scherzo 
Fantastique, was more enjoyable for its comical origi- 
nality,or novelty at least. Mr. ArBucKLE played an 
entire Violin Air and Variations by De Beriot on his 
cornet, with remarkably good tone and ——— as 
well as finished execution ; but it was too long, taken 
with all the childish encoring which sought to devour 
the whole time of the concert with each mouthful. 
Orpnevs Musicat Society. The unpretending 
little concert, given without advertisement at Chick- 
ering’s, Nov. 19th, in aid of the “Temporary Asylum 
for Discharged Female Prisoners,” had a good deal 
of solid merit. The part-songs, all well sung, were 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Tiirkisches Schenklied” and “ Wasser- 
falrt ;’ Kreutzer’s “Der Tag des Herrn ;” and two by 


“Gade, new ones here : the first “Das Reh” (The Roe), 


really a composition of rare beauty and skill in the 
working of parts, the second a merrier one, “The 
Students.” Miss Ryan sang Schubert’s “Wanderer” 
and a couple of interesting songs by Ferd. Hiller, 
very aeceptably. Mr. Kretssmann, the able direc- 
tor of the Club, was in capital voice and sang a cou- 
ple of Franz songs (“Die Rose, die Lilie” and “ Wenn 
der Friihling auf die Berge”) in his best style; also 
the genial “Vivat Bacchus!” duet of Mozart, with 
Mr. ScuravuBsTaEDTER, who also sang three of the 
simpler Franz songs with a true feeling. Mr. Lron- 
HARD contributed the C-sharp minor Sonata of Beet- 
hoven (the “Moonlight”), a movement from Schu- 
mann’s Op. 12 and an Etude by Chopin, entering 
fully into the spirit of each and with full power to 
interpret. 

Curistmas WEEK will not want musical recog- 
nitiou, and of the highest kind. On Thursday Af- 
ternoon (Christmas Eve), a Symphony Concert, 
when will be given a new Haydn Symphony, in B- 
flat, one of his best ; the Mozart Concerto for two 
pianos, (Messrs. Lane and ParKker),—for the first 
part. Part II. Beethoven’s second Symphony in D, 
(the one nearest related to Haydn and Mozart) ; then 
the Cradle Song from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
and his rejoicing Aria: ‘‘rohlocke, mein Herz,” both 
sung by Mrs. Barry ; and then the fairy overture : 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Besides the Christ- 
mas allusion of these last three pieces, the programme 
has the interest of tracing a historical progress in in- 
strumental composition ; Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn. 

On Saturday evening, the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety give the ‘‘Messiah,” with the welcome aid of 
Miss Purtiipes and Miss Written ; and on Sun- 
day evening, ‘“Elijah.” 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club will reach home 
in time, it is hoped for the Symphony Concert, and 
will begin their annual Chamber Concerts at Chick- 
ering’s Hall on the 5th of January(Tuesday evening). 
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Brooxriine, Mass.—The Choral Club, of ama- 
under the direction of Mr. Kreissmann, of 


teurs, 
which we made mention last year, gave another social 
soirée at the house of one of its members on Monday, 
7th inst. The programme, for its rare and sterling 
character, deserves record among the hopeful signs : 


“@ bone Fese”, ...00.0502.cec0c0ne Seen, ie 
“Jesu dulcis memoria”’............. Vittoria, 605. 





Mottette, “1 wrestie and pray”....J. 8. Bach, 1685-1 750. 
Duet, ‘‘Tdomeneo”. .......0¢-..see008 Mozart, 1757--1791. 
Romanze, Violin and Piano. ...... Beethoven, 1770--1827. 

Salve Regi .-Hauptmann, 1792--1867. 


na 
Motette, ‘ “Beati ‘omnes qui timent.” 
Mendelssohn, 1809.-1847. 
Chorus, *‘How lovely are the Messengers,”’ (St. Paul) 


Mendelssohn. 
Chorus, ‘‘He watching over Israel ,’’ (Elijah). 
NOD ib v5:05 000d. 0 e052 505000008 Robert Franz, 1815. 
Daet and Chorus, ‘‘I waited for the Lord”. .Mendelssohn. 
Vour-Part Bomge. ..0.0000000.,ccrccccecces Mendelssohn. 





Worcester, Mass. has had a couple of Sympho- 
ny Concerts, of which the Palladium reports thus : 

Worcester is greatly indebted to the Grand Arm 
organization for the two splendid concerts which 
made Dec. 5tha gala day. A driving snow storm 
kept the timid ones at home: but the braver ones 
were amply repaid, for a richer feast of orchestral mu- 
sic Worcester never had. The attendance at the af- 
ternoon concert was small ; only about three hundred 
present, but they were all true lovers of music, who 
felt that they would have been great losers by aliow- 
ing the elements to conquer them, thus depriving 
them of their soul’s food. The programme was a 
nice one, finely rendered by choice performers from 
the Harvard Musical Association, [!] under the sure 
guidance of Mr. Zerrahn, who is so mighty a power 
in the orchestral world. The two movements of 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor were 
beautiful ; serving as a reminiscence of its inspiring 
interpretation at the great May Festival ; the Alle- 
gro, with its lovely themes so wondrously worked up, 
and the Andante of so touching and impressive a 
character, leaves a longing for the fulfilment of 
Schubert’s great idea. It is a noble work, and those 
who were absent missed a rare treat. Haydn’s Mili- 
tary Symphony put all in a sunny, happy mood, the 
first part so thoroughly Haydnish in its character, 
the last so inspiriting in its martial ring. Miss Anna 
S. Whitten was the vocalist for both concerts ; a pos- 
sessor of one of the freshest voices given to the public 
for along time; round, smooth, evenly developed, 
and of great et ; she has a fine style, 
splendid execution, good intonation, and has her 
voice in excellent control. Her selections were all 
choice, and all finely given. She is well deserving 
of all the laurels she has won, being in every way a 
remarkable singer. 

Evening brought Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
but alas! to how few; for with great want of fore- 
thought, (catering for a Worcester audience) it was 
placed first upon the programme, and amid the con- 
stant hurrying for seats, loud tramping of boots, and 
ceaseless chatter of busy tongues, two-thirds of this 
grand work were wholly lost to the greater part of 
the audience, through the stupid fault of tardiness, 
which is alarmingly on the increase. 


Farmincton, Conn.—Mr. Karl Klauser and his 
assistants still pursue their steady, quiet work, as 
they have done for years, in the cause of sound musi- 
cal culture, at Miss Porter’s Young Ladies’ School. 
For years too we have chronicled the choice pro- 
grammes of classical Chamber music, which they 
have had performed there once or twice a year by the 
best artists from New York and other cities. “And 
now we have those of the 35th and 36th Soirée and 
Matinée, given on the 2nd and 3d of this month. 


Messrs. Von Inten, Matzka and Bergner. 
Sonata, Piano and Violoncello, A, op. 69..... Beethoven. 
Messrs. Von Inten and Bergner. 
Polonaise, © sharp minor, op. 25. 
Ballad, A Gat, op. 47. J wenvcvcveeeee Chopin. 
Mr Ferdinand Von Inten. 
Telo, D minor, Op. GD...0.. cr ceesccccveces Mendelssohn. 
Messsrs. Von Inten. Matzka and Bergner. 
Il 


Trio, B flat, (Kichel, No. 502). .........0...00088 Morart. 
Sonata, Piano and Violin, Dminor, op. 21......... Gade. 
Sonate, Piano. D minor, op. 81, No. 2........ Beethoven. 
Ne SS Se Sehumann. 


Of the interpreters, Messrs. Matzka and Bergner, 
of New York, are well known. The pianist, Mr. 
Von Inten, is new, and, we are told acquitted himself 
admirably ; neat in his technics and of a fine musical 
nature, just the pianist for chamber music. Besides 
the pieces on the programmes, he played things of 
Chopin, Schamann, Liszt, &e., “gracefully, tenderly, 
and very neatly, cleanly.” 





Povenxeepsiz, N. Y.—A “Classical Rehearsal” 
(the fourth) was held at Cottage Hill Seminary on 
the 5th ult. The selections were Beethoven’s E-flat 
Trio, op. 20, for piano, violin and ’cello, played by 
Messrs. L. Meyer, Brandt and R. Goerdeler ; “With 
verdure clad,” by Miss Emilie Paige ; Schubert’s 
Serenade, transcribed for violoncello ; Beethoven’s 
Romance for Violin ; a Song by Kiicken, with vio- 
lin obbligato ; and a couple of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words, played by Mr. Goerdeler. The Trio 
was divided, and the whole of the rest of the pro- 
gramme inserted between its two halves ! 

Vassar Cortrcr. The lady teachers, under the 
direction of Prot. F. L. Ritter, and with the aid of 
Messrs. Matzka (violin) and Bergner (’cello), gave a 
soirée on the 15th, in which the following pieees were 
played or sung: Trio in C minor, op. 1 (piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello), Beethoven; Two-part Song, “The 
May Bells,” Mendelssolin ; Sonata for piano and 
violin, Mozart ; Air, “Lascia ch’ io pianga,” Handel ; 
Sonata in D, op. 58 (piano and ’cello), Mendelssohn ; 
Duet: “Sull’ aria,” from Nozze di Figaro, Mozart ; 
Trio in B flat, Mozart. 

Tue MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB win won- 
derful endorsements ‘out West.” A Cleveland critic 
says they “have long been acknowledged as having 
reached the acme of musical culture in this country ;” 
“the members of the Club are above criticism from 
ordinary mortals,” &¢. Surely that writer is no ordi- 
nary mortal.—That the Club, and their lady singer, 
Mrs. H. M. Smith, are meeting great and deserved 
success everywhere on their tour isa matter of course. 
But it is to be hoped that “‘the acme” of perfection is 
not yet fully reached by any mortal, ordinary or ex- 
traordinary ; it is well to have a goal some way be- 
fore us if life is still to be worth living for. 


Beethoven’s Last Moments. 


The Gratzer Tagespost{contains a letter by the 
hand of the famous composer, Anselm Hiittenbren- 
ner, (communicated by his son, Colonel Peter Hiit- 
tenbrenner), which the former had addressed to the 
United States consul, A. W. Thayer, in Vienna, 
on Beethoven’s last moments, so differently related 
by the different biographers. The following form 
the — cipal portions of this most interesting epistle : 

hen, on the 26th of March, 1827, about three 
° o'clock in the afternoon, I entered Beethoven's 
bedroom, I found there Hofrath Breuning, his son, 
and Mrs. van Beethoven, the wife of Johann van 
Beethoven, landed proprietor and apothecary, of 
Linz, and besides, my friend, the portrait painter, 
Joseph Teitscher. I believe that Professor Schind- 
ler was also present. These gentlemen, after a 
while, left the composer in his death struggle, and 
had little hopes of finding him yet alive on their 
return. During the last moments of Beethoven there 
was no one in the room except Mrs. van Beethoven 
and myself. After Beethoven had lain from three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when I came, breathing hard 
in his agonies, yet without consciousness, till above 
five, a flash of lightning, accompanied by a violent 
clap of thunder, came down and lighted up the death 
chamber (there lay snow in front of Beethoven’s 
house) with a dazzling glare. After this unexpected 
phencmenon, Beethoven opened his eyes, lifted up his 
right hand, and for several seconds looked upwards, 
his fist clenched and with a very serious, threatening 
countenance, as if he meant to say, ‘I defy you, you 
hostile powers! Avaunt, God is with me!’ when his 
raised hand fell back upon his bed, his eyes half 
closed. My right hand lay under his head, my left 
rested on his chest. No more breath, no more motion 
of the heart! It is not true that I had asked Beetho- 
ven to take the dying sacraments, but I did, at the 
request of the wife of the late musical publisher, 
Thomas Haslinger, cause Beethoven to be asked in 
the most delicate manner by Jenger and the landed 
proprietress, Mrs. van Beethoven, to fortify himself 
by the taking of the Lerd’s Supper. That Beethoven 
said to me (who was not even present on March 24, 
1827, in the forenoon, when he took the Viticam) 
the words, ‘Plaudite, amici, comeedia finita est,’ 
pure invention. Nor did Beethoven, Tam sare, Pe 
use of such an expression, so utterly contrary to his 
straightforward character, to any one else. On the 


other hand, neither did Mrs. van Beethoven relate to 
me on the dying day of her brother-in-law, that after 
he had taken the Viaticum he had said to ‘the priest, 
= thank your Reverence, you have brought me com- 
‘ort.’” 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Afar in the Distance. (Der Wanderer). Voice, 
Piano and Violin, or Flute. G. 
Kalliwoda. 75 


a effective and graceful. German and English 


Angel Minnie. es g and Cho. 2. Ebtof. Sargent. 30 


I a. a oor a pretty maid. 3. D tof. Keller. 30 

Song of the Stromkerl. 3. F to f. F. Boott. 30 
Two bright and sweet songs. 

The Bride-Star. S’g and Cho. 3. Eb to e. Veazie. 35 
Beautiful sentiment and good music. 

Chickabiddy. Song and Cho. 2. D to 30 
Capital Irish ballad. “Ohickabiddy” is ao of the 

“catch words” in the chorus. 
O kiss me again. S’g and Cho. 2. Atoe. Wilson. 30 


Very pathetic. Sweet melody. 
What ails this Heart. (Was pocht mein a 
4. F tof. Franz. 30 
Another gem, 
Te Deum in E. Vz C. Taylor. 1.00 
Deus Miseratur, in Bd. . 35 


Two excellent pieces for Church service, ee 
with the fine taste of the well-known com 
sel was performed by Mr. T’s choir in Des M ond 


I will not kiss the sweetest lip ; 2. D to f sharp. 


Veazie. 30 
—Unless the lip kisses back. Good doctrine, and 
pleasing song. 
Echo duett. 2. C to g. Braham. 35 
Simple, classic, and beautiful. 
The Tempest. Bass, Baritone or Alto Song. 3. 
E tob. Perkins. 35 
Effective concert or exhibition song fora low voice. 
Laus Deo. (It is done.) 3. D to f. Boott. 30 
Stirring patriotic poem by Whittier, with appropri- 
ate music. 
The bell goes a ringing for Sarah. S’g and Cho. 30 
The style in which it is done. Vivian. 30 
Shant TI be glad when Sally comes home.Egerton. 30 
Tomy Dodd. Clarke. 30 
T’ll surely call Dada. Vivian. 30 
Any Ornaments ! « 30 


A capital sextet of songs, all comic, although the 
third is queerly pathetic. Tommy Dodd will take 
with the boys, and the lady calls for ‘‘Dada” in a most 
hilarious manner. All have good melodies. Songs of 
this nature hardly need the marking of the pitch, 
&c., as they are almost universally easy, and of limit- 
ed compass. 


Instrumental. 
Fleur de The. Schottische. 3. C. Knight. 30 
3 Qaadrille. 3. = 40 
“3 iid Lancer’s Quad. 3. « 40 
x - Potpouri. 3. Russell. 75 


Music from the Frenchy Chinese opera, and is all 
peculiar and piquant, 


Bird whistle Waltz. 3. Bd. Pratt. 30 
Melody of the song of similar name. Pretty. 

Potponuri. “Lucia.” 4. Wels. 75 
Well arranged and brilliant. 

Ocean House Waltz. 2. A. Elliot. 10 
A one page, simple and pretty waltz. 

O would I were a Bird. Var. 4. Eb. Wyman. 60 
Fine air with very pleasing variations. 

I Paritani. Fantasia. 4 hds. 4. A. = Leybach. 1.25 
A brilliant piece. 

og ang of Hope. 4. C. Kielblock. 30 


From L’Eclair. An elegant transcription. 
Caprice Necture. 5. -~ Op. 111. 
A sweet melody, charmingly varied 
Galathée. Caprice. 5. Eb. Leybach, Op. 109. 
Exceeding rich and melodious, 
Fantasie. Theme Allemande. 4 hds. 5. Db. 
Leybach. 
4 hand pieces are usually brilllant, but this is full 
of expression. Well worth studying. 


First Bolero Brillante. 4 hds. Leybach, Op. 64. 1.00 
Exquisite. One of the prettiest of duets. 
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ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if onthe staff 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mosic By Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at @ 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
































